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This charcoal 
filter gives you 
better tasting 
water. 


This charcoal 
filter gives you 
better tasting 
cigarettes. 


Filter for better taste theTareyton way 
with activated charcoal. 


Enjoy better tasting tap water with an activated 
charcoal water filter. Get this $12.99 value water filter for 
just $5.00 and two Tareyton wrappers. 

Send check or money order (no cash) to: Water Filter, Dept. 21, 

P.O. Box 4486, Chicago, III. 60677. Offer expires Dec. 31, 1972. 

Offer limited to residents of U.S. 

Enjoy the mild taste of Tareyton with the Activated Charcoal Filter. King Size or 100's. 


King S«e and 100 mrm 19 mg. "tar", 1.3 mg. nicotine: 
av. per cigarette. FTC Report April 72 


Can your 
widow collect 
Social Security 
H she receives 
monthly payments 
from your fife 
insurance policy? 

Certainly. 

According to law, monthly life 
insurance payments will not disqualify 
your widow from receiving her full 
Social Security benefits. 

That’s because monthly life 
insurance payments don’t count as 
earned income. Regardless of the size 
of the payments. 

If you’d like to know more about 
life insurance, send today for a free 
copy of our fact-filled 64-page booklet, 

“Understanding Your Life Insurance’.' 

This will help the next time you have a 
talk with one of the trained life 
insurance agents in your community. 


Mail me a free copy of your 64-page booklet, 
■‘Understanding Your Life Insurance”. 


City_ 


-Zip- 


Institute of Life Insurance 

Central source of information about life insurance. 
277 Park Avenue, Dept. B2, New York, N.Y. 10017 



CAN YOU FIND THE $2300 DIFFERENCE? 


Considering the 
sizable difference in 
price, you'd expect to 
find a sizable difference 
in lots of other things. 

But will you? 

Start with size. The 
Mercedes 250 isn't 
even the bigger car. 

I he Volvo 164 is 
roomier inside. And it 
has a bigger trunk. 

In the comfort 
area, Mercedes and 
Volvo have fully 
reclining bucket seats. 
But only Volvo comes 
with an adjustable 
lumbar support to 
make the seat backs 
firmer or softer. And 
when you sit in a Volvo 
164. you sit on leather. 

In the Mercedes. you’re 
enveloped in vinyl. 

When it comes to 
handling. Volvo and 
Mercedes are pretty 
close. Both cars have a 
shorter turning radius 
than VW. Power 
steering. And power 
disc brakes on all four 
wheels. 

Unlike Volvo, 
Mercedes does come 
with a fully independent 
suspension. One for 
Mercedes. Bui unlike 
Mercedes. Volvo ct >mes 
w ith radial tires. One 
for us. 

When it comes to 
performance, the Volvo 
164 not only stays w ith 
the Mercedes 250, but 
leaves it behind. A fuel 
injected three-liter 
engine makes our car 
faster than the 
Mercedes and its 
carburetors. As Road & 
Track magazine found 
out when they tinted 
the two. 

One thing 
Mercedes gives you 
that Volvo di>esn't is 
that three-pointed star 
on the h«xxl. 

But for S23(X)you 
can buy a lot of stars. 
And the moon. too. 


VOLVO 
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Next week 

REGEARED AND HUMMING, 
Cincinnati's Big Red Machine 
is threatening to blitz the Na- 
tional League West. William 
Leggett reports on the Reds' 
pennant romp-in-the-making. 

THE EYES OF TEXAS are 
beaming over the Dallas Cow- 
boys' dazzling — and richly 
functional — new showplace. 
John G. Zimmerman’s color 
camera goes deep into its heart. 

THE BETTER HALF can wind 
up second best if the man of 
the house is off playing for a liv- 
ing. A searching look at the 
wives of several professional 
athletes by Jeannette Bruce. 
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How The Winner* 




Good looking and 


sizes, a variety of colors, solids and 
stripes. Available at larger Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. Retail Stores and 
in the catalog. 


*Made exclusively for Sears by Converse. 


For lasting wear and 
extra support. 

At the Shoe Place 

The Winner. In boys’ and men’s 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


We welcome back in this issue a by- 
line not seen in SI for some time. With 
his piece on golfs National Team 
Championship ( page 22). Myron Cope 
makes his first appearance in these 
pages since the same event last year. 
His protracted absence was nothing 
planned. Cope simply has been increas- 
ingly busy with a broadcasting career 
that keeps pushing out other things. 

To fully appreciate his happy pre- 
dicament. it is necessary to understand 
the peculiar nature of Cope's turf, west- 
ern Pennsylvania. It is a kind of Ruhr 
Valley of American sport, having pro- 
duced such superstars as Stan Musial, 
Arnold Palmer and Joe Namath. Thus, 
a sports broadcaster in a place like 
WTAE in Pittsburgh operates with a 
fairly high profile. Cope especially. 

His beginnings as a broadcaster were 
inauspicious enough. When first asked 
to do a daily five-minute radio show. 
Cope thought someone was kidding. 
“I’ve heard my voice on tape, and it's 
certainly no radio voice." he told the 
man from WTAE. "That's O.K.," said 


the program exec, "we think we fore- 
see a trend toward obnoxious voices." 

The show caught on. and pretty soon 
Cope was doing two shows a day, then 
three. Next he added three-a-week com- 
mentaries on WTAE-TV. Then his 


radio show was syndicated over a net- 
work of 30 stations. Finally, two years 
ago he was hired as the radio color 
man for the Steclcrs. 

Cope soon became a household w ord 
in Pittsburgh. The word was often un- 
printable by some standards, but 
thanks to a functioning sense of hu- 
mor and a hard head. Cope copes. 
Three anecdotes illuminate this point. 

1 ) Last October, a bunch of playful 
Steelers decided to give Linebacker 
Andy Russell Myron Cope for his 
birthday. So they packaged the 5' 5" 
Cope into a box and presented it to Rus- 
sell. “My comments on the Steelers 
are such," reasons Cope, “that giving 
Andy me for his birthday was no doubt 
a sarcastic gesture." 

2) In 1971 Cope took public issue 



with the Associated Press poll that 
named Arnold Palmer athlete of the 
decade. Shortly afterward. Palmer 
spotted high-handicapper Cope about 
to tee off at Laurel Valley. "Now 
we'll see what an athlete looks like." 
Palmer announced volubly as Cope 
addressed the ball. The heckling con- 
tinued all the way through his back- 
swing, and Cope remembers praying 
for a good drive. Swoosh . . . crock!! 
Cope's ball sailed straight down the 
middle about 210 yards. "I held my 
follow-through for a moment." he 
recalls, "and without even favoring 
Palmer with a glance 1 yelled. 'Stick 
that one in your ear. Palmer!' " 

3) On a trip to Atlanta, Cope was 
spotted in a hotel phone booth by a 220- 
pound Pirate ballplayer. "He appar- 
ently decided it would be good to spare 
the public the Myron Cope show. He 
thereupon reached into the booth, 
seized me by the throat and began 
pounding my head against the wall. 
The moral is that if you are going to 
fight a 220-pound ballplayer in a phone 
booth, it is better not to be the first 
one into the booth.” 

It would also be better — for our read- 
ers— not to have to wait so long be- 
tween SI bylines. Myron. 




Play “the 
football game” in town 




Ours! 


- There's a reason why over one million 
games players consider SPORTS ILLUSTRATED PRO FOOTBALL the 
most realistic and exciting football game ever devised." We work at it. 


PLAY SI COLLEGE FOOTBALL. TOO'. 

Now you can share in the excitement, tradition and intense rivalry of 
college football. Based on a complete analysis of every play run by every 
team, the SI COLLEGE FOOTBALL GAME lets you coach and quarterback 
32 of the greatest college teams of recent years — using the same 
realistic Play Action system created for SI PRO FOOTBALL. The teams: 


GAME CHARTS BASED ON PLAY-BY-PLAY OF EVERY PRO GAME! 

Each year we "scout” all 26 pro teams. We take the play-by-plays of 
every game played during the past season and computeranalyze them 
to determine each team's strengths and weaknesses. We then convert 
all this information into 26 color-coded Play Action Team Charts. These 
easy-to-use charts put you right down on the playing field — let you 
coach and quarterback your favorite pro teams — and make the play of 
SI PRO FOOTBALL fast, accurate and exciting. 

YOU CALL ALL THE SHOTS! 

There are no tricks to playing our game. Just sound football strategy 
You call all the shots. Your ability to get the most out of each team - 
with a solid Game Plan, tough defense, heads-up play-calling, and "the 
breaks" — will determine whether you win or lose. 

Si's PRO FOOTBALL GAME INCLUDES . . . 

... a molded plastic Playing Field — with sliding ball and first-down 
markers, plus offensive and defensive play selection wheels; a Score- 
board that indicates the score, time-outs and time remaining, quarter 
and down; 26 Play Action Team Charts; 5 Special Game Dice; and a 
Play Book edited by Weeb Ewbank, Coach of the New York Jets. All for 
just $9.95 (plus 50c to cover postage and handling). 


AIR FORCE '70 
ALABAMA '66 
ARKANSAS '69 
ARMY '66 
DARTMOUTH '70 
FLORIDA '69 
GEORGIA 68 
GEORGIA TECH '66 
LSD '69 
MICHIGAN '69 
MICHIGAN STATE 66 


MINNESOTA '60 
MISSISSIPPI '61 
MISSOURI '61 
NAVY '63 
NEBRASKA '70 
NORTHWESTERN '70 
NOTRE DAME '66 
OHIO STATE '68 
OKLAHOMA '67 
PENN STATE '69 


PRINCETON '64 
PURDUE '66 
STANFORD '70 
SYRACUSE '66 
TENNESSEE '70 
TEXAS '69 
UCLA '65 
USC '67 
WASHINGTON '60 
WISCONSIN '6? 
YALE '68 


Each game includes playing field, scoreboard, 32 Play Action Charts 
and special Collegiate Rules and Play Book. 


TWO- GAMES- IN ONE SPECIAL OFFER! SAVE $3.95! 

(Available by Mail-Order Only) 

Here's a way to play both games this season - without buying 
both! Simply order the SI PRO FOOTBALL GAME— plus a set of 
College Team Charts and special College Rules and Play Book — 
for only $16.95 postpaid. (You save $3.95). Since the basic com- 
ponents (playing field, scoreboard, dice, etc.) are the same for 
both games, you can play both by simply switching Team Charts. 


GET IN ON THE ACTION! 

So get in on the action. See if you have what it takes to be 
quarterback. Get hold of the 1972 SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
PRO FOOTBALL GAME today! 


ase send me the SI Football Gamelsi l have 
ited. 

1972 Pro Football Game(s) © $9.95 ea . 

plus 50c postage 

.1972 Pro Team Charts only @ $6.50 ppd. 

College Football Game(s) @> $9.95 ea.. 

plus 50e postage 

_ College Team Charts and Play Book only 

© $6.50 ppd. 


CD 

SAVE $3.95 
TWO-GAMES- 
IN-ONE SPECIAL 
OFFER! 


1972 Pro Faot- 
ball Game plus 
CollegeTeam Charts 
and Play Book © 
$16.95 postpaid 


THE S PORTS ILLUSTRATED PRO and COLLEGE FOOTBALL GAMES 
can be purchased at many tine department, general merchandise, 
and sporting goods stores It you prefer, however, you may 
use the coupon below to order your game direct- by mail. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 


Gel a little more 
in the Navy. 


More job. 

If you qualify, we can guarantee you 
any one of 68 job fields. What's more, 
we'll send you to a school that will make 
you a real pro. That way, you get more jobs 
in the Navy and when you get out, you've 
got somewhere to go. 

More choice. 

There's a new 3 year Navy enlistment. 
So you can come in for 6 years or 4 years 
or now, 3 years. 

More guarantees. 

You can be guaranteed East or West 
Coast and choice of sea duty or airman 
recruit work. 

More travel. 

See Africa. See Europe. See Japan. 

Join the Navy and sec the world. (It's 
still true.) 

More bread. 

New guys now earn S288 a month. 

( Congress gave us a raise. ) 

More hair. 

You can wear a beard ( nicely 
trimmed) if you want to. It’s a Naval 
tradition. It's also a brand new Navy. 

More freebies. 

Besides free travel and free education 
and that $288 a month, you get free food 
and free clothing and free housing and free 
health care and 30 paid vacation days 
per year. 


If you think you’ve got what it takes 
to make it in the new Navy, 

Call: 


800 - 424-8880 

It's toll free, there’s no obligation, and 
a real live Navy recruiter will answer all 
your questions 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week. In Washington, D.C. call 


433-2000. 


Or: 


See your Navy man right now. He's 
listed in your phone book under U.S. 
Government, Navy. He's got all the 
answers — or he knows where to find them. 


Or: 

Send in the attached coupon and we'll 
send you some more information. 




KGDL 


JQ> 


Mel 


Warning The Surgeon Gfneral Has Determined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


Dry is noway to smoke. 

Come all the way up to KGDL 

The only one with 

the taste of extra coolness. 


King See. 18 mg. "Ur." ' .4 mg. nicotine; Long Sizg. 19 mg./'tar,^ 
1 .4 mg. nicotine aw. per cigarette. FTC Repot) Ag>. 73/ 





SCORECARD 

Edieod by MARTIN KANE 


MR. FERRIS MAKES A PUN 

Word went out last week that the In- 
ternational Amateur Athletic Federation 
had banned for Olympic use the type of 
pole Bob Seagren used to make his 
world-record vault of 18' 5%". And not 
just Seagren would be handicapped. So 
would the two other U.S. vaullers cho- 
sen for the Munich Games. 

“New poles have recently been de- 
veloped using new materials or different 
methods of manufacture."' an official 
IAAF statement said. “These poles en- 
able a vaulter with a given body weight 
and strength to use a lighter pole than 
hitherto." 

Conceding that such poles do not con- 
travene existing IAAF rules, the state- 
ment nonetheless held that “the use of 
a new. improved type of pole could con- 
fer an advantage on the limited number 
of athletes who have had the pole in 
their possession for a long enough pe- 
riod to become accustomed to its spe- 
cial properties. The IAAF has therefore 
decided that for a pole to be permitted 
for use at the 1972 Olympic Games, it 
must have been available to all athletes 
through normal supply channels since 
August 1971." 

Whereupon George Moore, maker of 
the pole, set a new record for hitting 
ceilings. 

“It’s a production pole," he said, "not 
a special pole produced only for Sea- 
gren. We have between 350 and 400 of 
these poles in use throughout the world 
by all the world-class vaultcrs. . . . 

"There are no new materials in these 
poles. They are 100' ; liber glass. The 
only difference is that the glass has great- 
er strength-to-weight ratio. This enables 
us to produce a pole that is lighter and 
smaller in diameter.” 

If further confusion is needed, con- 
sider the version of Dan Ferris, U.S. 
member of the IAAF council, who said 
he took part in a mail vote of the coun- 
cil in which the question was: "Should 
carbon fibers be permitted in new vault- 
ing poles for Olympic competition?" 


Along with others in the council, he vot- 
ed "No." The 83-year-old Ferris said 
he never did vote against the pole Sea- 
gren uses, since it contains no carbon. 
Nor docs another similar pole. 

“Those people were barking up the 
wrong pole," he said. "I sent a cable- 
gram to the Federation explaining that 
those two poles were not suspect. 

"The whole thing." he concluded, "is 
up in the air." Then he chuckled. 

FOURSOME AT BURNING TREE 

Politics makes strange golf opponents. 

Last week, chatting with the press af- 
ter giving out a few news tidbits. Pres- 
ident Nixon let drop that he would play 
next day with Secretary of State Wil- 
liam P. Rogers at Burning Tree Club. 
He quipped about Vice-President Ag- 
new’s game and, responding in kind, a 
reporter asked jokingly if he would play 
with George Mcany, president of the 
AFL-C'IO. The labor organization had 
routinely endorsed every Democratic 
presidential candidate since its formation 
but this year refused to back Senator 
(Jeorge McGovern, largely because of 
Mcanv’s antipathy. Withholding the en- 
dorsement was quite a plus for the Nixon 
team. 

The President's response was noncom- 
mittal. He remarked pleasantly that he 
wouldn't bet against Mcany "from with- 
in 100 yards of the pin." 

Next afternoon the President and Rog- 
ers arrived at Burning Tree and there, 
by George, was George Mcany, getting 
set to play with George Shultz, Trea- 
sury Secretary. 

"The President invited them to join 
him,” a White House aide explained. 

Newsmen were not permitted to watch 
and no one would give out details about 
the match, but one observer reported 
that the President, who had not played 
golf for a year, showed few effects of 
the layoff. "His backswing has short- 
ened, which comes with age,” another 
said, "but he still has a good short 
game.” 


"We won the first nine," Shultz is re- 
ported to have said. “Then, for the sec- 
ond nine, the President changed our 
handicap and they won." No one would 
say what the scores were. 

But in the great game of politics the 
President is out of sight. 

MARKET TIP 

It might be considered a reasonable 
assumption that if a baseball team or- 
ders slippcry-elm throat lozenges in 
quantity, some pitcher on that team 
must be throwing spitballs. Slippery 
elm, while also good for a scratchy 
throat, is highly regarded as the very 
finest ingredient to use in preparing 
the ideal spittcr. Pure spit alone is not 
nearly as good. 

Two baseball clubs, the Los Angeles 
Dodgers and the Chicago Cubs ha\e 


~r 



been ordering their slippery-elm throat 
lozenges in quantity from the Henry 
Thayer Company of Cambridge. Mass.. 
which makes them from the bark of the 
slippery elm tree. In other years, other 
clubs have ordered the lozenges but says 
Irving H. Chase, president of the com- 
pany, "We haven't had too many or- 
ders this year, just from the Dodgers 
and Cubs. 

"I don't know which players use the 
lozenges," he said. "The trainers order 
them and vye ship directly to them.” 

There is a continuing move, backed 
by most umpires, to legalize the spitter 
but it will take seven votes of the nine- 
man playing rules committee to restore 


continued 
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Want to 

sensitize your car? 

Go into a curve a touch high, a touch fast, especially in the 
wet, and you want sure traction. You get it with Dunlop tires. 

One reason is our anti-aquaplaning tread. It prevents water 
build-up between rubber and road, keeps grip tight and firm. 
Our deep, sharply engraved tread rib and traction patterns 
hold their edges deep into the rubber, give you long lasting 
grip and sensitive control. And our tread details are sharper 
to start with, because we make every Dunlop tire in hand- 
engraved molds, rather than cast molds. 

So sensitize yow caT, with Duniop quality. it costs no more. 
Your dealer is in the Yellow Pages. Dunlop. Buffalo. N. Y.. 
Toronto, Ont. . 

">DUJVI,OP 



Dunlop it! 


the pitch to the high moral plane that 
prevails in baseball. 

At next winter’s meeting of the com- 
mittee. Bobby Bragan, one of its mem- 
bers, w ill introduce legislation to anoint, 
if that is the word, the spitball. Bragan 
is president of the Class AA Texas 
League and if he is successful keep an 
eye on Henry Thayer Company stock. 

THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF KENNETH 

Complaints from neighbors in Redwood 
City. Calif, forced Dr. E. H. Rcntschler 
to give up his kangaroo and peacocks. 
Now he has to dispose of his two pet lla- 
mas. They had taken to spitting at a 
neighbor, whose name just happens to 
be Kenneth Disney. 

YOU COULD TRY WHEATIES 

Magic potions to improve athletic per- 
formance are nothing new. In the very 
early Olympic Games the Greeks were 
suspected of using certain mushrooms 
to give themselves a bit of an edge. 

The practice has continued. In 1865 
there was suspected doping among Am- 
sterdam canal swimmers. In the six-day 
bicycle races of 1879 there was dark sus- 
picion that competitors were not above 
using nitroglycerine or even sugar cubes 
dipped in ether. 

Whatever athletes did or are doing to 
boost performance with drugs, says Dr. 
Daniel F. Hanley, chairman of the U.S. 
Olympic Medical and Training Services 
committee, writing in Modern Medicine, 
they arc deluding themselves. In his 30 
years of associating with athletes and 
studying their reactions to drugs, he has 
yet to find a proven case of superiority 
arising out of the use of dope. 

‘‘Since 1967,” he wrote, "several pro- 
grams of dope testing have been held at 
world and national competitions. Each 
program has documented the fact that 
there is no wonder drug.” 

A cited example is the world weight- 
lifting championships in Columbus. 
Ohio in September 1970. Each athlete 
who won first, second or third in each 
class was required thereafter to furnish 
a urine specimen. Eight of the winners 
tested positive for amphetamines. They 
were disqualified. 

But then, aware that dope tests were 
being conducted, all other competitors 
showed negative. 

More records were broken in the final 
undoped half of the competition than 
in the first. 
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Dr. Hanley, who is physician at 
Maine's Bowdoin College, also is low 
on steroids as a means of enhancing per- 
formance, though they are taken com- 
monly as a means of increasing weight 
and muscle. 

"The companion fable that increased 
weight means increased strength also is 
unproved," he holds. "Anabolic steroids 
do increase weight in normal young 
adults but the weight gain probably rep- 
resents mostly fluid retention. 

"From a practical point of view, the 
world record in the shotput has stood 
since 1967, in spite of the hundreds of 
young men who have absorbed more ste- 
roids than reasonable men would be- 
lieve possible." 

For excellence in sport. Dr. Hanley 
holds, there is no easy way. Which may 
be all for the best. 

DEAR OLD RUTGERS, ALAS 

For 18 years now the National Foot- 
ball Foundation has been collecting 
money for what, it was hoped, would 
one day be a College Football Hall of 
Fame to be established on the campus 
of New Jersey's Rutgers University, 
where the first college football game was 
played in 1869. When cx-Scnator George 
Murphy accepted the presidency of the 
foundation last year he did so with a 
firm promise of fealty to the Rutgers tra- 
dition. 

Last week the foundation chose to 
abandon the Rutgers site and, instead, 
settled for a six-floor brownstone house 
in Manhattan, where stickball is the more 
appropriate game. Instead of spending 
an anticipated S5.5 million for the Rut- 
gers campus site, it chose to put up a re- 
ported SI million for a building on East 
80th Street. 

The athletes, coaches, writers and oth- 
er sports figures who voted for the Rut- 
gers locale 25 years ago were not polled 
about the decision. Rutgers, which had 
housed the temporary headquarters of 
the Hall of Fame rent-free, had paid 
some staff salaries and had donated a 9.8- 
acre plot with a 99-year lease at SI a 
year, was left waiting at the church and 
properly aghast. 

"I don't think it's particularly good 
faith," said Sonny Werblin, who in 
1965 generously donated the proceeds 
of a Jets exhibition at Rutgers Stadi- 
um to the building fund. "If the Pro- 
fessional Hall of Fame is at Canton, 
Ohio, where pro football started, the Col- 
continued 
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'Kodak 


The quiet one. 

It doesn’t whoosh, 
it doesn’t whine, 
it whispers. 


Like all Kodak Carousel H slide 
projectors, the 860H has been especially 
engineered to be ever so quiet. So it won’t 
intrude on your show. Won’t interfere with 
your comments about your slides. 

So quiet you’ll barely hear it at all. 
Won’t that be nice? 

On top of that, it’s our top-of-the-line 
projector. With more features. Like auto- 
matic focus, automatic timing, remote 
control, //2. 8 lens, and more. And all for 
less than $220. 

Other Carousel H projectors, also 
quiet, also dependable, with a wide choice of 
features, start from less than $80. 

Kodak makes your pictures count. 

Kodak Carousel 860H projector. 


Price* subject to change without notice. 
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Jock Itch is a fungous infection." 
It can become serious. 

It can keep coming back even 
though you try all manner of 
''remedies," from baby powder 
to petroleum jelly. 

But you can get fast relief 
with Cruex®, the spray-on medi- 
cated powder specifically made 
to fight Jock Itch. 

Cruex soothes itchy, inflamed 
skin. Cushions against further 
irritation. And absorbs per- 



f spiration (an important factor 
the growth of Jock Itch fungi 
-tinea cruris). Its medication 
directly attacks susceptible 
fungi. And because you spray 
Cruex on. you can reach into 
hard-to-Ect-at places and avoid the 
'ting or burn of rubbing, dab- 
bing. or smearing. So fight 
Jock Itch seriously (and help keep 
it from recurring) with cooling, 
soothing Cruex. Guaranteed to 
work or your money back. 


CRUEX. THE MEDICATED SPRAY 
SPECIALLY FORMULATED TO FIGHT JOCK ITCH. 
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Eddie Arcaro says: "Kel-Co is the answer 
toahorseoiayer's 
dream’.' 



Tired of contributing to the improvement of the breed? After just a little practice, Kel-Co 
Class Calculator will let you evaluate a horse in just 30 seconds. It's based on the Estab- 
lished Class Principle -the single most important factor in handicapping. Easy to use 
Instruction booklet explains it all. Eddie Arcaro thinks the Kel-Co method is the greatest 
form of handicapping he's ever seen. Shouldn't you let Kel-Co help you before you place 
another $2 bet? 

Please send me the □ Kel-Co Class Calculator $25.00 □ Kel-Co Trot Calculator $25.00 

□ Special Offer: Class Calculator and Trot Calculator $45.00 
My check tor this amount, plus $1.00 for postage and insurance, is enclosed (Please add la* for California 
deliveries). It is understood that I may return the Calculator within two weeks for full refund if I am not 
convinced that this is absolutely the greatest way to beat the horses. 
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legiate Hall of Fame belongs at Rutgers." 

Of course it does. Will anyone really 
care to go to East 80th Street to sec 
Red Grange's helmet? 

BOMBS AND BLOOD 

The man who did more than any other 
to bring The Bomb to popularity in pro- 
fessional football wishes that the game’s 
legislators would outlaw the zone de- 
fense and thus restore the "quick six 
points." 

John Unitas, the Baltimore Colts' 39- 
year-old quarterback, thinks that the 
zone probably will lie outlawed even- 
tually, but too late for him. 

"Fans come out to see the exciting 
play and an offense against the zone 
has to be methodical, taking the short 
stuff and forgetting about the long pass," 
he said. 

"They outlaw the zone defense in the 
Pro Bowl. All the coverages are man-for- 
man and the games don't get out of 
hand as some thought they would. I 
think most fans would like to sec games 
where the final score is 28 24 instead of 
10-7." 

Some critics have suggested that Uni- 
las does not throw The Bomb often these 
days because his aging arm isn’t up to 
it, but Unitas begs to differ. "It just 
can't be done anymore." he said. "You 
know I would do it if there were even a 
remote chance of success, but there 
isn't." 

Whatever may be said of the old 
man's arm, there is one area in which 
he excels physically. John Brinser of 
the University Community Hospital, 
just off the University of South Flor- 
ida campus, was studying blood tests 
given the Colts. One sample commanded 
his special attention. 

"It's a perfect textbook picture of a 
blood analysis," Brinser told Trainer 
Ed Block. "It's the best blood." 

It belonged to you know who, that 39- 
year-old thoroughbred. Johnny Unitas. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Jerry West. Los Angeles Laker star, 
on Wilt Chamberlain's million-dollur 
mansion: "Someday when he is ready 
to sell. I'm sure a madam will buy it." 

• Chuck Thorpe, rookie PGA golfer, 

asked w'hat he likes to cat: "I like steak 
and good food like that but mostly steak. 
If you eat hot dogs, you play like one. 
If you eat hamburger, you play like one- 
flat." end 
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The principle is the same. 
The potential is different. 


Start with an inquiring mind. Add a passion for making 
things work. Then combine these qualities with a love of 
machines and a craftsman’s hands, and you’ve got a natural 
bom mechanic. 

When the Air Force gets hold of a guy like that, they’ll 
spend thousands of dollars to train him to be a master at 
his skill. And from automotive repair to computer mainte- 
nance, the skills the Air Force teaches can be as valuable 
out of the service as in it 

What are you interested in? Whether you know for sure 
or not, you’ve got to be interested in what an Air Force 
skill can mean to your future. And right now, as a special 
incentive, your local Air Force recruiter has a selection of 
jobs that he can guarantee you before you enlist You just 
make your choice, and the skill of your life is locked in 
your future. 

One more good reason to go Air Force is the recent pay 
raise that almost doubles your starting salary as an airman. 

For more information, mail in the coupon. Or, call 


800-631-1972 toll free for the address of your nearest Air 
Force representative.* 

Let the Air Force take your potential and make the most 
of it. 

’In New Jersey call 800-962-2803 

LSK82] 

U.S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 
I DIRECTORATE OF ADVERTISING (APV) 

| RANDOLPH AIR FORCE BASE 
\ TEXAS 78148 

Name j 

I High School | 

| Address , | 

I City State Zip 

Phone Date of Birth I 

I understand there is no obligation. 

I I 


Find yourself in the Air Force. 



Henry Aaron eyes the flight of the two-run homer that made him a particular star in Atlanta. 
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WHEN 

THE 

STARS 

CROSS 

It is off the bat and over the goal 
line as baseball and football share 
a stellar week by RON FlMRITE 



Sports Illustrated 

AUGUST 7, 1972 


A i the sports seasons inexorably 
meld — baseball into football, foot- 
ball into basketball and hockey, bas- 
ketball and hockey into baseball— the 
fan who pays fealty to them all inches 
ever closer to terminal disorientation. 
This condition has never been more ap- 
parent than it was last week, when the 
baseball and football All-Star Games 
were played only three days apart. Was 
that Henry Aaron who blocked the field 
goal? Roger Staubach who pitched two 
scoreless innings? Big Bob Lilly behind 
the plate for the Nationals? Little Joe 
Morgan at wide receiver for the Cow- 


boys? Who, in fact, were all those peo- 
ple, and what season is this, anyway? 

To add to the already abundant con- 
fusion, there were some real similarities 
between the two games. Relief pitchers, 
for example, won them both — Tug Mc- 
Graw for baseball's National League and 
Craig Morton for football's Dallas Cow- 
boys. The losing baseball manager, Bal- 
timore’s Earl Weaver, started Jim Palm- 
er from his own team over another pitch- 
er, Mickey Lolich, whom many, includ- 
ing Lolich, considered more deserving. 
The same might be said for the losing 
football coach. Bob Devaney, who pre- 


ferred his own passer, Jerry Tagge, to 
Auburn’s Pat Sullivan, the eventual All- 
Star star in a losing cause. 

And, as always, in both games there 
were those who did not particularly want 
to play, but did, and those who des- 
perately wanted to play, but did not. 
Such is life among the stars. 

No matter really, for the fans, both 
at the scene and in front of television 
sets, watched in great numbers. The base- 
ball game attracted 53,107 to Atlanta 
Stadium, the football game 54,162 to 
Chicago's Soldier Field. And despite 
their understandable bewil- continued 



Pat Sullivan anticipates the referee's TD gesture as Bob Newhouse squirms one yard for the College Stars' only score against Dallas. 



STARS CROSS continued 


derment, they were reasonably enter- 
tained as the National League defeated 
the American League 4-3 and the Cow- 
boys took the College All-Stars 20-7. 

The baseball game was easily the more 
esthetically pleasing. Henry Aaron hit 
what was almost the game-winning home 
run before his hometown fans, although 
the contest was not actually won until 
Morgan singled home Nate Colbert in 
the 10th inning. Again, no matter. Aaron 
was the All-Star in Atlanta. 

There were few heroes in Chicago as 
the professionals once again dominated 
the game, although Sullivan’s late-in- 
ning — er, last-quarter — passing (8 for 
15) did pick things up. Game honors, 
however, belonged to Craig Morton, 
who came out of the . . . well . . . bull- 
pen to replace an injured Roger Stau- 
bach and throw two touchdown passes. 
Staubach, the Super Bowl wizard, did 
not remember much of the game after 
he got conked on the head in the sec- 
ond quarter. 

■’Apparently 1 didn't do very well,” 
he acknowledged later. "I understand 
we were ahead only 3-0 when l left." 

It is hard for anybody to remember 
much, since it seemed as if one 
game — baseball? had no sooner ended 


Bob Gibson balked then pitched his best. 



when the other one — football? — started. 

This convergence of the stars is prob- 
ably inevitable, what with the trespassing 
seasons. In fact, it may come to pass 
that, after 38 years of separate but more 
or less equal existence, the two games 
will be played on the same night. Or it 
may happen that the football game will 
back up right past the baseball game 
into an earlier date. As it is, the base- 
ball game has gotten later and the foot- 
ball game earlier. Last week they were 
the closest together they have ever been. 

Time was when the games were at 
least a month apart. The first football 
game, in 1934. was played on Aug. 31, 
nearly two months after the July 10 base- 
ball game of that year. And in eight dif- 
ferent years, including 1953 through 
1 957. they were played exactly one month 
apart. 

The blame for the new togetherness 
must lie with football, for it has changed 
the most. In the beginning the College 
All-Star Game was to be a test of the 
nation's best varsity players, against 
the professional champions. Many of 
the collegians had no professional as- 
pirations; they were just out there giv- 
ing it the old try. Now the game is 
merely a contest between the pros and 
an all-rookie professional team. In- 
teresting, but different. 

The modern pro team starts training 
camp in July. It can ill afford to lose 
prize newcomers in mid-August for a 
game, worthwhile as it may be to char- 
ity, that is nevertheless something of an 
inconvenience. So the pros — and the 
rookies themselves — want it out of the 
way as soon as possible. 

Since 1961 the game has never been 
played later than Aug. 7. The last three 
have all been in July, and last Friday’s 
was the earliest yet. 

Baseball prefers to take its All-Star 
break sometime after the Fourth of July. 
The game has been played as late as 
July 31. but that was in 1961 when it 
was the second of two; no single game 
has been so tardy as Tuesday's. 

Arch Ward, the late sports editor of 
the Chicago Tribune, who founded both 
games, might well be appalled at this 
new concentration of star power. It 
would surely offend his keen sense of tim- 
ing. Ward was no journalist in the or- 
dinary sense; he was a clever admin- 
istrator and a demon promoter. Short, 
spare, bespectacled and bald, speaking 
with a slight impediment, he could have 


passed for a small-town pharmacist. And 
though he preferred to think of himself 
as a sharp dresser, he invariably wore 
baggy pants. 

But he was a powerful and influential 
editor, and when, in 1933. he suggested 
that his newspaper sponsor an All-Star 
baseball game as a means of attracting 
attention to Chicago's Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition, he was given free rein 
to organize the event. 

At first, he met some opposition from 
the rockbound baseball hierarchy — the 
game would be a meaningless interrup- 
tion, it was thought — but he persisted, 
and on July 6 in Comiskey Park, before a 
crowd of 47,595, the first interleague All- 
Star Game was played. It was an unqual- 
ified success. John McGraw managed the 
National League, Connie Mack the 
American. Fittingly, the game was won 
by the Americans 4-2 on a tw o-run home 
run by Babe Ruth, then 38 and nearing 
the end of his fabulous career. 

It was a one-shot promotion, but base- 
ball was so enamored of Ward's idea it 
adopted the game as its own from then 
on. It was just as well, for as one Tri- 
bune colleague of Ward's said. "Arch 
wouldn't walk across the street to see a 
baseball game.” 

Football was really his game so, 
flushed with his 1933 baseball success. 
Ward set about organizing a gridiron 
counterpart. The football All-Stars 
would be selected by the fans, polled by 
the Tribune and cooperating newspapers. 
This system survived until 1943, when 
the promoters decided, as the 1972 pro- 
gram put it, that "such polls have de- 
teriorated into popularity contests. The 
players who win are those who . . . usu- 
ally come from the localities with the 
largest telephone book." Now the coach- 
es themselves merely skim the cream 
from the rookie crop. Baseball, however, 
abides by the decision of the electorate. 

The first football All-Star Game, 
played in Soldier Field with such col- 
legiate deities as Beattie Feathers and 
Moose Krause opposing the Chicago 
Bears, attracted 79.432 spectators. The 
game was not an artistic success, end- 
ing in a scoreless tie. But there was ob- 
viously something there worth keeping, 
and the Tribune — or more properly, the 
Chicago Tribune Charities Inc. — never 
let it go. Ward personally orchestrated 
it until his death in 1955. There is spec- 
ulation that, had he lived longer, he 
might have altered the format somewhat. 



for it is said he foresaw the superiority 
the professionals have achieved: 28 vic- 
tories against only nine losses and two 
ties. That last collegiate success was in 
1963. 

What Ward might not have antici- 
pated is the ambivalence felt today by 
All-Stars in both of his creations. It is 
an honor to be selected, many of them 
conclude, but a terrible bother to show 
up and actually play. And the injury 
risk haunts both the players and their 
employers. 

The players' position in this regard 
was candidly articulated by St. Louis’ 
Bob Gibson just after he was named 
the National League’s starting pitcher. 
That’s all very nice, said Gibson in so 
many words, but if I pitch in the All- 
Star Game it might foul me up for my 
regular start later in the week. 

"It’s really not that important who 
wins an All-Star Game,” said he, send- 
ing chills through the game’s promoters. 
‘‘All I want to do is pitch one inning.” 

Gibson pitched two innings, both 
scoreless; then on Friday in his next reg- 
ular start he was beaten 3-1 by Mon- 
treal. A point well made? 

Perhaps. But then how can the Mick- 
ey Lolich approach to the game be ex- 
plained? Lolich, a pitcher who labored 
too long in obscurity, was angry be- 
cause he was not named to start the 
game for the American League. He was, 
he explained, the winningest pitcher in 
baseball, and if 17 victories did not qual- 
ify him to start, what did? 

Perhaps those who have been selected 
often see the game as only another cross 
they must bear on the pathways of fame. 
"Sure, it’s an honor,” said one Amer- 
ican League star who asked anonymity, 
"but the bat gets heavy this time of 
year. I’d rather have the time off.” 

There are also those who feel the game 
offers an opportunity to prove a point. 
Henry Aaron would seem to have noth- 
ing left to prove, but his All-Star av- 
erage had been only .186. His sixth-in- 
ning home run driving in Cesar Cedeno 
(page 42) and the accompanying min- 
utes-long ovation from the Atlanta 
crowd was, in this superstar’s opinion, 
"the greatest thing that’s ever happened 
to me.” 

Then, too, there is McGraw, a mere 
relief pitcher, the sort American League 
Manager Earl Weaver habitually over- 
looks in favor of more widely acclaimed 
starters. McGraw and others of his call- 


ing saw in his victory a vindication. 
Weaver's disdain for relievers is, to them, 
an outrage. 

"We have a kind of union," McGraw 
explained after his finest innings. "We 
relievers like to think of ourselves as play- 
ing a 10th position on the field. We are 
happy this is recognized in the Nation- 
al League.” 

The football All-Star Game was also 
a proving ground of sorts. For the first 
time in 18 years a major college coach, 
Devaney of Nebraska, would test the 
professionals. And Devaney would have 
his own coaching staff and his own quar- 
terback. At issue was not so much the 
coach but a system — the option series, 
in which the quarterback cruises the line 
of scrimmage in search of vulnerability, 
either keeping the ball himself or pitch- 
ing out to a trailing back after an initial 
fake into the line. 

Despite the enormous success this of- 
fense has brought Nebraska and other 
college teams, the professionals have all 
but ignored it on the premise that, by 
its very nature, it endangers the highest- 
priced player on the team. This unwill- 
ingness to innovate has opened the pros 
to considerable criticism. Devaney, the 
most successful college coach, would 


show them the error of their conservative 
ways. 

"At one time," Devaney said before 
the game, "the colleges were playing the 
controlled type of game. Now it is just 
the reverse.” 

Controlled or no, the Dallas defense 
made a mockery of the option. Only 
twice, when Tagge ran for 17 yards at 
the beginning of the game and for 15 at 
the start of the second half, did it work 
at all, and both of those gains were the 
result of missed Cowboy assignments. 
Said Tagge: "They stopped it cold.” 

"The option,” said a philosophical 
Devaney, "will not revolutionize pro- 
fessional football.” 

So what else do these All-Star games 
prove? That college kids cannot beat 
proven professionals? That the American 
League is the college league of base- 
ball? 

The management point of view, at 
least, was summed up satisfactorily at 
the football game by A1 Davis, who runs 
the Oakland Raiders. Asked if he was 
impressed by the performance of his 
rookies in the game. Davis thought a mo- 
ment. Then, smiling broadly, he said: 
"The truth is, we’re just happy when 
they come out of this alive." ino 
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YOU KNOW ME, AL,’ SAID JOE 

And yes, indeed, A / Unser does know Joe Leonard, who is on the same team and who also was in the Pocono 500. 
What Unser did not know when he got the trophy was that Joe had really won the race by ROBERT F. JONES 



For A I Unser, victory was sweet — and short. 


W hen they first tried to run it a month 
ago. the so-called Eastern jewel 
in auto racing's Triple Crown proved 
to be nothing more than a floating opal. 
The torrents of tropical storm Agnes 
darn near washed it away, along with 
the nearby towns of Wilkes-Barre and 
Pittston. But last week the Schaefer 500 
at Pocono International Raceway, high 
in the hirsute mountains of northeastern 
Pennsylvania, got another chance to 
demonstrate its carat count. Rescheduled 
to run, back to back, with the Penn- 
sylvania 500 for stock cars in a parlay 
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that came to be known as the Pocono 
1,000, it glittered like a very zircon — at 
least for the two star teammates who 
thought they had won it. 

At this stage in the USAC champi- 
onship season the cast of characters is 
pretty well established. It came as no sur- 
prise when Bobby Unser won the pole 
in record time in his Olsonite Eagle. 
What was a bit amazing was the fact 
that it was the sixth straight pole-po- 
sition start for Bobby in as many races, 
although he ultimately won just, two of 
them totaling only 300 miles. The Eagle 
is certainly quick enough; Unser's Po- 
cono qualifying mark of 189.473 mph 
was 17.06 mph better than Mark Don- 
ohue’s pole-winning time last year in 
the track's inaugural race. But the big 
question remained. When would the Ea- 
gle fly a full 500? 

Donohue was not on hand to defend 
his title as the first winner of the Schae- 
fer 500 or as this year's Indy victor. He 
was still in a Georgia hospital with Can- 
Am knee, recovering from surgery after 
his crash at Road Atlanta earlier in the 
month (SI, July 17). That left the bur- 
den of proof for the Roger Penske Mc- 
Larens on Gary Bettenhausen, the fel- 
low who had led Indy most of the way 
only to fail in the final laps with ig- 
nition problems. Gary now seemed ready 
to continue the fast pace he had estab- 
lished this season. His qualifying speed 
of 182.766 put him and his red-trimmed 
blue racer in the middle of the second 
row, armed with both reliability and 
determination. 

The orange cars of Team McLaren — 
virtually identical with Penske's ma- 
chine — fared only so-so in qualifying. 
Gordon Johncock in the No. 24 car av- 
eraged 183.457 tb sit second to Bobby 
Unser, but Peter Revson needed three 
tries and a couple of fresh engines to 
run at 180.277, a time that placed him 
in the ninth of 1 1 rows since he did not 


qualify until the second day of trials. 
The most improved cars in the field were 
those of Parnelli Jones’ ‘ •superteam” — 
Mario Andretti, Al Unser and the reign- 
ing USAC champ, Joe Leonard. With 
the aerodynamic vee-wings of the Par- 
nellis clipped and replaced by longer 
noses and wider rear wings, Mario qual- 
ified third at 183.216, Al fourth at 
182.981 and “Pelican Joe" sixth at 
181.646 mph. That put three Pamellis, 
two McLarens and a lone Eagle in the 
first two rows — a decided numerical ad- 
vantage to the superteam. 

But open-wheel racing wasn't all 
the weekend was about. When the 
Indy cars stopped qualifying, out rolled 
the USAC stockers for a bit of comic 
relief. Or so it seemed at first. The stock- 
car racing division of the U.S. Auto 
Club is bush compared to the sleek 
and highly competitive machinery of 
NASCAR— taxicabs by contrast with 
well-tended family sedans. Pocono man- 
agement had invited a mini-galaxy of 
NASCAR stars to hype attendance, 
but Richard Petty, the best of the 
good old boys, was the only authentic 
big-timer to show. Operating with a 
discreditable bitchiness, some minor 
USAC officials quickly kicked Petty 
out of the garage assigned to him and 
exiled him to a tent — Use majesti to 
the King of the Road. USAC Executive 
Director Bill Smyth quickly returned 
Petty to his proper quarters and ten- 
dered an apology, but that wasn’t all 
Richard needed. USAC drivers Roger 
McCluskey, Butch Hartman and Wally 
Dallenbach then added insult to in- 
jury by acing Petty out of the pole po- 
sition. (And when they got down to 
the real racing McCluskey further ru- 
ined Petty’s week by leading most of 
the way and winning easily. Especially 
after Richard blew a tire at the 250- 
mile mark.) 

Still, taxis and nastiness aside, the 



For National Driving Champion Joe Leonard, the race was not to the fleet, but to the steady. 


main weekend attraction remained the 
rescheduled Indy car race, and it proved 
well worth the wait. Gordon Johncock 
outdragged Bobby Unser into the first 
turn, with Bobby and Mario Andretti 
in such close pursuit that when the trio 
reappeared at the start-finish line, it was 
Andretti leading by a bonnet. Bobby 
did not nip into the lead until the fifth 
lap, and he held it only five laps more be- 
fore pitting to replace a frayed rear tire. 
And though Unser later turned on the 
pressure and seemed to be closing the 
gap, he ultimately was nibbled out of 
contention with a failing gearshift. This 


time Bobby had at least passed 150 
miles — 192.5, to be exact. 

Meanwhile, with the lead changing be- 
tween Andretti and Johncock, Peter Rev- 
son had been charging hard from his 
position at the rear of the pack. He gob- 
bled up 14 cars, increasing a few heart 
rates among those who were watching 
his sinuous course through the slower 
traffic, but finally went under with a bro- 
ken rod bolt. Along came Gary Bet- 
tenhausen to hold the lead gamely for 
some 40 laps, driving with the same cool 
that had characterized his Indy ride this 
year. But with the Parnellis hanging 


tough right behind him, Gary lost 
ignition on the backslretch midway 
through lap 78. Scratch another of 
Penske’s splendidly prepared bad-luck 
enterprises. 

That put Mario Andretti into the lead. 
At last: it had been more than two years 
since Mario won a USAC race, quite a 
dry spell for the onetime ‘‘Golden Guin- 
ea" of oval racing — and now it seemed 
that his time had come again. Mixing 
his pit stops judiciously with a few more 
brief yellow-flag periods, Andretti was 
leading handily at the halfway point over 
his superteammates, Leonard and Al Un- 
ser, respectively. The predominantly 
Pennsylvanian crowd was eager to see 
another Kcystoner win their one big race, 
but their hopes were dashed on lap 163 
when Andretti pitted routinely for fuel — 
and stalled out. When he finally got re- 
started, it was too late. 

Then the confusion began. Andretti’s 
prolonged pit stop seemed to put Joe 
Leonard in the lead. Next came a flam- 
ing crash by Jimmy Carulhcrs, and out 
came the caution flag. The cars slowed 
and Al Unser, who had already pitted 
seven times— once for more than 3 Vi min- 
utes with a broken fuel line — was still ob- 
viously running behind Joe. But when the 
green flag came out again after the wreck- 
age had been cleared, the official scorers 
suddenly announced Al to be in the lead, 
with less than 45 miles to roll. Indeed, 
when Unser swept across the finish line as 
the sun lowered over the Pocono green- 
ery, the checkered flag was out for him. 
But Leonard knew better, and he pulled 
right into victory circle with Unser. Had 
they not been teammates, fists would 
have flown. Or something. 

But there was no need for mayhem 
once the USAC stewards got their heads 
together. After studying the scoring 
charts for more than an hour. Chief Stew- 
ard Dick King proclaimed Leonard the 
winner — and penalized Al Unser one lap 
for an alleged infraction. That dropped 
Al to third, behind Johnny Rutherford. 
Thus, the victory at a record speed of 
154.781 mph made Pelican Joe some 
583,530 richer and gave him a command- 
ing lead in points toward his second 
straight USAC driving championship. 
“My only regret is that Mark Donohue 
and A. J. Foyt couldn’t have been here," 
he said. "It would have made it more 
competitive." 

And probably considerably more 
confusing. end 
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BONNY REMATCH FOR TWO BELLES 

Tennis has a pair of ringing new rivalries: U.S. vs. Australia and Chris Evert vs. Evonne Gootagong. Though the 
Aussies won the title. Chris scored the sweetest victory by getting even with Evonne by WILLIAM JOHNSON 


T he two or them. Chris F.vcrt, the lithe. 

17-year-old American, and Evonne 
(ioolagong, the coltish, carefree Aus- 
tralian just reaching 21, had played hut 
once before — at Wimbledon in July 
where Evonne won. But there were many 
last week at Shaker Heights, Ohio who 
chose, even before Chris' three-set vic- 
tory in their Sunday meeting, to regard 
all Goolagong-Evert matches as part of 
a series of classic duels continuing over 
the next 10 or 15 years, as another round 
in a stirring tennis rivalry perhaps made 
of the same immortal stuff as the Helen 
Wills Moody-Hclcn Jacobs battles of the 
*30s. One hyperenthusiastic Cleveland 
sporlswriter even went so far as to com- 
pare Goolagong vs. Evert to Palmer vs. 
Nicklaus, Grant vs. Lee. Lincoln vs. 
Douglas and Cain vs. Abel. 

The setting around the second meet- 
ing of the girls was almost as interest- 
ing as the great expectations which pre- 
ceded the match. Their duel was part of 
a new team competition between Aus- 
tralian and U.S. women, the first of what 
is intended to be an annual series. 

The idea for a U.S.-Aussic challenge 
was hatched by a Cleveland cosmetics 
entrepreneur, ebullient Jess Bell. In a 
blinding stroke of sales promotional ge- 
nius. Bell sold the idea to the tennis pow- 
ers of the two countries, promised to 
underwrite any major losses incurred and 
coolly arranged to have this latest in- 
ternational tennis competition called The 
Bonne Bell Cup Ladies Challenge Match. 

There were no cash prizes, and sev- 
eral top U.S. women pros, including Bil- 
lie Jean King, turned down invitations 
to play. So the U.S. fielded the same 
team that had upset England in this 
year’s Wightman Cup Miss Evert, Pat- 
ti Hogan, Valerie Ziegenfuss, Wendy 
Overton and Linda Tucro. They arc by 
no means the nation's strongest com- 
bination, ranking nationally third, ninth, 
llth, 14th and eighth. The Australians, 
however, shipped in a very strong team. 

Peering over the lop or the tape, determined 
Chris used steady play to net her triumph. 


led by Goolagong. Wimbledon winner 
in 1971 and runner-up to King there 
this year, and by magnificent, muscular 
Margaret Court. 30. winner of more Big 
Four championships than any woman 
now playing(34). Court chose the Bonne 
Bell Cup for her return to world com- 
petition after more than a year away dur- 
ing which she gave birth to a baby boy. 

Unfortunately for Mrs. Court, the first 
match of her comeback was against Chris 
Evert. The day was hot, the playing sur- 
face quite slow and Mrs. Court's fu- 
rious scrvc-and-vollcy big game was not 
large or sharp — enough to intimidate 
the American, who won 6 3, 6-3. 

Earlier, in the opening singles match 
of the challenge, Evonne positively over- 
whelmed Valerie Ziegenfuss 6 4.6 O.and 
the teams were tied after the first day. 
On Saturday the Aussies won the sin- 
gles match between Misses Kerry Mel- 
ville and Overton. Then, to the delight of 
Cleveland's Immortal Rivalry fans, the 
doubles drawing pitted a team of Goola- 
gong-Lesley Hunt against Everl-Patti 
Hogan. The Immortal Rivalry proved to 
be moriifyingly mortal on this day. The 
Australians won easily, 6-1, 6-3. 

That made the score 3-1 for Austra- 
lia as Sunday's competition began. The 
first singles match paired Mrs. Court 
against Miss Ziegenfuss. And whatever 
suspense may — or may not — have been 
building over which country would hold 
the Cleveland cosmetician's silver cup 
for the next year was quite swiftly erased 
as Mrs. Court won 6 I, 6 I. Her vic- 
tory left the Immortal Rivalry to be 
played for its own intrinsic thrills. 

The personal and playing contrasts 
between the two girls have been described 
and doted over long and perhaps quite 
often enough. Miss Goolagong is mar- 
velously tough w hen she is concentrating, 
but given to absentminded lapses. Miss 
Evert is nearly an automaton on the 
court: grim, relentless, humorless. It was 
lining that Sunday's match occurred at 
Harold T. Clark Stadium, for it was 
there, just over a year ago when she was 
only 16, that Chris Evert burst on the 


world tennis scene. She won two singles 
and one doubles matches to give the U.S. 
a 4-3 Wightman Cup victory and begin a 
streak of 46 consecutive match victories 
over the ensuing six months. 

However much a breathless press and 
a panting public inflated the rivalry be- 
tween the girls last week, neither seemed 
to feel that they were exactly walking in 
the footsteps of U. S. Cirant and R. I . 
Lee. Evonne said casually to the press, 
"I’m really quite relaxed about this 
match, probably because we have al- 
ready played before." And Evert said. 
"Well, I take my competition with 
Evonne seriously, but that only really 
means that I want to beat her like any- 
one else. Our rivalry is something that's 
built up by other people." 

As the match began, the crowd was 
stonyfaced and still as if in a cathedral. 
Then bursts of applause began to mul- 
tiply as the girls became locked in a se- 
ries of long, tense rallies. Evonne char- 
acteristically showed ghastly lapses, dou- 
ble-faulting a number of times and 
dumping shot after shot into the net dur- 
ing the first set. Chris was typically steady 
and won 6 3. In the second set Miss Goo- 
lagong displayed enormous power, par- 
ticularly with her cross-court backhand, 
and won 6 4. At that moment the match 
looked to be a reasonable facsimile of 
the girls' confrontation at Wimbledon. 

But once the third set began, the re- 
semblance vanished. In a shocking turn- 
about. Miss Evert simply overwhelmed 
the oddly docile Miss Goolagong. The 
crowd could scarcely believe its eyes as 
Chris combined surprising power with 
her usual precision to win 6 0. 

Although another doubles match re- 
mained to be play ed, much of the crowd 
filed out of the stadium, satisfied. Had 
they witnessed an Immortal Rivalry’? Per- 
haps so. Although most of them would 
probably agree that the contest was not 
as uplifting as Lincoln vs. Douglas or 
as thunderous as Grant vs. Lee. still it 
was infinitely more entertaining than 
anything Cain vs. Abel had ever pro- 
duced. end 


TEACHING JUNIOR THE 
PALMER METHOD 

The Hiskey-Zarley team took the title, but the big winner was Jack Nickiaus' 
sub Jack Lewis, who got pointers and publicity by MYRON COPE 


T hree of the five times the National 
Team Championship had been 
held, including the past two years, Ar- 
nold Palmer and Jack Nickiaus had 
laughed their way to victory, whipsaw ing 
the held so convincingly that the event 
came to be called the Palmer- Nickiaus 
Benefit. But last week at the Laurel Val- 
ley Golf Club. 15 minutes from Palm- 
er's backyard workshop in Latrobe, Pa., 
a phone call from a Columbus. Ohio hos- 
pital transformed the Palmcr-Nicklaus 
Benefit into the Waller Mitty Open. The 
caller was Nickiaus. who told Painter 
to find a new partner. Jack had just 
had part of the nail cut away from an 
index finger so swollen by infection that 
it left in doubt his appearance in this 
week's PGA Championship. He had no 
idea what had caused the infection, but 
golfer Harry Toscano, harking back to 
Jack's downfall in the British Open, 
snickered. "He probably got it biting 
his nails watching Lee Trevino chip." 

So what did Palmer do for a partner 
but reach into the bushes and pull out 
a rabbit. Astonishingly, he announced 
that he would defend his championship 
with Jack Lewis Jr., a 25-year-old South 
Carolina nonentity. Lewis turned out to 
he a sandy-haired little gent with a broad 
grin, a round face and a pair of granny 
glasses that made him resemble an ami- 
able bullfrog. When he made his first ap- 
pearance in the Wednesday pro-am. his 
wife Mary heard a voice in the gallery 
say, "Who's that with Palmer?" Anoth- 
er voice piped up. "Thai’s Jack Smith." 
But Jack Smith Lewis also was Walter 
Mitty, a tournament spear carrier 
abruptly thrown into the giddiest ex- 
perience of his life. As matters turned 
out. Babe lliskcy and Kermit Zarlcy, 
not exactly household words themselves, 
picked off the leant title along with the 
$20,000 per man that went with it. Zar- 
ley, asked how he felt about breaking 
up the Palmcr-Nicklaus monopoly, shot 


back. "Guh-rcal! I get tired of seeing 
those guys winning this tournament. But 
they'd have probably won it again if 
they'd teed it up." 

The Team Championship, since it was 
moved to Laurel Valley two years ago 
by Painter's well-heeled Laurel High- 
lands neighbors, has stood as an an- 
nual celebration of Painter's name. Dis- 
tinctive in its format, the tournament is 
a best-ball competition played by two- 
man teams who gun recklessly for bird- 
ies as soon as one partner has made par 
or seems reasonably sure of it. 

As the week began. Painter, aware that 
in three years his unique party had suc- 
ceeded in winning a certain amount of 
acceptance as a major event, stood alert 
to slug it out with any cur who might 
want to cast aspersions, and the ever- 
engaging Bruce Crampton wasted no 
time giving Arttie a neck to sink his 
teeth into. In a TV' interview Crampton 
complained that he had found Laurel 
Valley galleries worshipful of Palmer and 
Nickiaus but "unruly and discourteous" 
to him and his partners. Then he added 
that he hoped that this year's galleries 
would improve their manners. Painter 
struck back swiftly with an interview of 
his own in which he barked. "Crampton 
has a problem in that he’s always com- 
plaining about the galleries, but if it 
weren't for the galleries Crampton would 
not be playing. Why doesn't he stop 
bitching and play golf.'" That's what 
Palmer said — on television— and then 
said he was glad he'd said it. 

Well, the hair on Crampton's neck 
still must have been standing at atten- 
tion when he reached the 1 0th tee dur- 
ing the next day's pro-am. After hitting 
his drive he spotted Ld Conway, con- 
ductor of the fractious interviews, and 
did an extraordinary thing. He veered 
off the tec and ducked under the gallery 
rope, crying at Conway. "What are you 
trying to do to me?" The two men then 


stood nose to nose waging a jawing 
match. Were they on the verge of blows? 
“I know I wasn't," said Conway. "He 
was the one holding a club." 

At any rale. Palmer's dismissal of 
Crampton as a crybaby so effectively 
cast the Australian as the villain that 
Crampton, perhaps in order to avoid 
contact with the public, was seen travel- 
ing from the practice tec to the practice 
green via a circuitous route that involved 
a hike up a goat hill and across a parking 
lot- With Crampton off among the 
parked cars. Palmer turned to the next 
order of business as the tournament's 
patron and argued that, shucks. Nick- 
iaus’ withdrawal would drain scarcely a 
nickel front the box office. 

"People interested in golf turn out." 
he argued. "There arc plenty of super- 
stars. It's like baseball. You used to have 
just Babe Ruth. Today Hank Aaron's a 
Babe Ruth. Willie Stargell'sa Babe Ruth. 
So is Brooks Robinson. So is Carl Ya- 
strzemski." A skeptic wanted to know 
if Vic Davalillo and Denny Doyle arc 
Ruths, too, but Palmer grinned and said, 
"I think people arc gonna come out to 
see w ho Jack Lew is is." 

It is questionable that many did. But 
at least the press made a strong effort 
to determine Lewis' identity and. the na- 
ture of golf-tournament coverage being 
what it is, the effort rapidly deteriorated 
into a quiz show that left Lewis slightly 
befogged. One lime at the Cleveland 
Open, a disc-jockey type arrived at the 
press tent to request credentials, and 
when the man in charge, one Herman 
Goldstein, asked his identity, he an- 
nounced. "I'm a radio personality." 
Whereupon Herman Goldstein ran hint 
off the grounds. Jack Lewis Jr. (whom 
Sam Snead addresses as Junior) surely 
had a similar impulse on the eve of the 
tournament when a goatccd interviewer 
jabbed a mike under his nose and said, 
"Do you plan to turn pro?" Junior 
fought down his worst instincts and po- 
litely answered. "Well. I've been a pro 
for a couple of years." And then, fol- 
lowing his first round, in which he had 
a devil of a time hitting fairways but man- 
aged to contribute two birdies, a red- 
haired reporter trailed him to the grill 
where approximately 17 times he asked 
hint. "Were you nervous out there?" 
Each repetition of the question was fol- 
lowed by an interval in which the rc- 



Avuncular Arnie, whose money helped send Lewis to college, lends a hand and an eye as Junior lines up a putt. 


porter helped himself from a dish of 
salted peanuts and ate them to the same 
tune a Saint Bernard plays as it laps up 
its lunch. 

“Well. yes. a little nervous." Lewis 
kept saying, "hut I was more fired up 
than nervous." The dish of peanuts at 
last showing its bottom, the reporter 
closed his notebook, tapped his head, 
and said. "No matter what you say. it's 
obvious that up here you're out of it.'* 
Lewis smiled and said, "Well, sure." 


Actually, it was Junior's belly, not his 
head, that revealed him to be consid- 
erably less collected than he would have 
it appear. Before his opening-round tee- 
off at nine a.m. he had eaten a break- 
fast consisting only of cereal and fruit. 
By 3:30 Palmer, who had taken to be- 
having like a concerned daddy, was urg- 
ing Junior to have some lunch. Junior 
said he couldn't possibly eat and settled 
for a Coke. That, plus the fact that he 
had spent much of the first round in Lau- 


rel Valley's unruly and discourteous six- 
inch rough, left little doubt of the tur- 
moil boiling inside Lewis. He had de- 
clined an invitation to stay at Palmer's 
guest house (what! a rabbit turning his 
tail on golf's holiest residence) for the 
reason that in the nearby city of Johns- 
town he had close friends with whom 
he often had stayed in the past. He feared 
that if he stayed elsewhere they might 
feel slighted. Exhausted by the day’s or- 
deal, Lewis drove to their house and. 
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PALMER METHOD continued 


still in his golfing clothes, flung himself 
onto a bed and fell fast asleep. 

Paradoxically, only sleep could re- 
move Jack Lewis Jr. from a dream — a 
living dream that no rabbit in his right 
mind could have dared hope to see come 
true. Nothing like it had happened since 
show biz plucked Dorothy Laniour out 
of a Chicago elevator. On Tuesday, while 
Nicklaus' fudgy finger still left his ap- 
pearance uncertain, the speculation had 
been that in the event of a withdrawal 
Palmer would send for old pal Dave 
Marr. a onetime PGA champion. Also, 
young stud Jim Jamieson was not en- 
tered at Laurel Valley, so why not in- 
vite him to help defend a championship? 

Palmer considered no one except Lew- 
is. He gave two reasons, neither of them 
the real one. He said that, for one thing, 
“We're good buddies." (Not true. Palm- 
er has had an avuncular fondness for 
Lewis for several years but their rela- 
tionship has not been a close one. ) Sec- 
ondly. said Palmer, Lewis in 1966 had 
been the first recipient of the Buddy 
Worsham Scholarship that Arnic estab- 
lished at his alma mater. Wake Forest, 
in memory of a golfing pal killed in an 
auto accident. So sentiment entered into 
Palmer's choice, but the overriding rea- 
son for his selecting Jack Lew is was that 
Lewis was an erstwhile pearl, 
a onetime Walker Cup player 
whose professional career in its 
third year had sunk to so piti- 
ful a depth that all this year 
he had won only $1 ,423. His el- 
evator, when Palmer plucked 
him out of it, was plunging 
downward on frayed cables. 

So whatever might come of 
the rescue operation, it was nice 
work in a game not renowned 
for excessive sentimentality. At 
the least, Palmer’s decision ere 
ated for Junior a bonanza in 
publicity, which for golfers can 
spell many dollars. Tommy 
Bolt, in a book called The Hole 
Truth , contends that the ability 
to project charisma, which 
translates into endorsements 
and commercials, makes the 
difference between golfers who 
become independently wealthy 
and those who must rely on 
their putters to pay off the 
mortgage. Jack Lewis thought 
about that as he lay in bed on 
the eve of the tournament. 


“Just be yourself," he decided. So Lew- 
is went forth in no disguise and radi- 
ated about as much charisma as a tur- 
nip. his trouble being that he is too damn 
normal. 

The son of a Royal Crown Cola bot- 
tling plant owner in Florence. S.C., Jack 
Lewis began playing golf at age six. By 
the time he was 14, his parents perceived 
his unusual talent and foresaw that he 
would be spending a great deal of his 
lime at country clubs. To head off the 
temptations of the 19th hole, they of- 
fered to pay him SI, 000 if he did not 
take a drink or smoke a cigarette until 
he was 2 1 . 

The day after his 21st birthday he 
phoned his mother from Las Cruces, 
N. Mex. where he was playing in the 
NCAA championships and said. “Well, 
I’m 21." 

“Tell you what,” said Mrs. Lewis. 
“Go get some champagne on me.” 

A thousand dollars richer and instilled 
with good habits. Junior already had 
made the Walker Cup team and was re- 
garded across South Carolina as the 
state's brightest young hope to become 
a professional star. 

As he recounts his model beginnings 
Jack Lewis blushes and confesses to two 
blemishes on his record. In high school 


one day a girl passed him a note that 
said. “I love you. See you after class.” 
The teacher caught him in the act of ac- 
cepting the note and made him rise and 
read it to the class. Later that day Jun- 
ior telephoned the teacher and told her 
in a disguised voice that she was hate- 
ful. Then he went to her house and apol- 
ogized for the call. In his second sinful 
experience the PGA fined him SI 50 for 
failing to show up for the Los Angeles 
Open. He was in bed at the time with 
the llu and had spent two days trying 
to notify the tournament office, but no- 
body would answer the phone. The PGA 
unsympathetically told him he should 
have sent a telegram. “I blame myself 
for not thinking to do that," says Lew- 
is, unfailingly congenial notw ithstanding 
the fact that in his third year on the 
tour he has yet to win a tournament. 

That he brought a genuine talent to 
the lour with him is proven by the fact 
that in his first two years as a profes- 
sional he won S30.000 in tournament 
money plus another SI 0.000 in pro-ams. 
What, then, happened to Jack. Lewis Jr. 
this year when he has been unable to 
win the price of a decent used car? "I 
started worrying about my swing." he 
says. “I got too analytical. And then I 
started pressing Any golfer's going to 
hit bad shots, but I couldn't for- 
give mine. 1 lost my concen- 
tration. and I lost my confi- 
dence.” 

Enter Arnold Palmer to 
shore up same. “He's young 
and strong, and he can carry 
an old man." said Palmer as 
he and his w inless partner pre- 
pared to defend the National 
Team Championship. But there 
could be no doubt that Palm- 
er had made for himself a near- 
ly impossible title defense. Al- 
most from the outset he found 
himself giving Junior golf les- 
sons out on the course. ‘ 'Wrong 
club," he would say as Lewis 
made his selection. "Close up 
that stance. . . . Firm up those 
wrists." Later, as Junior sipped 
a Coke in the clubhouse, he 
told Palmer he was going to 
spend the afternoon on the 
practice tee. Palmer replied, 
“Well, if you’re going to prac- 
tice. go out and beat the ball 
ut something. Don't just hit it. 
Have a target. Doggone it, firm 

continued 



Crampton rapped Arnie's gang and ended up In a parking lot. 
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Amazing race. 

For example, if you're the 
driver, go 214 miles an hour and 
turn sharp left. 

One car had eight of the most 
carefully built, finest-in-thc- 
whole-world, $30,000 racing 
engines virtually self-destruct, 
just trying to get in the race. 

We make spark plugs for just 
about every kind of racing 


engine in the world. So we know'. 
Indianapolis is a hard race. 

Every year, you have to be 
better than last year's winner. 

This year we celebrated our 
34th win by coming in first, 
second and third. ( That's Mark 
Donohue in the Penske- 
McLaren Turbo-Offenhauser 
above, winning.) 

Finally, for the hard core, the 


night before the 500, Duane 
Carter, Jr. won the feature 
midget at the fairgrounds. In a 
Sesco Chevy with Champion 
plugs. 



Toledo. Ohio 43401 


20 million people have switched to Champion Spark Plugs. 





“Diving 40ft. without oxygen was scary enough, 
until I found out what the white mizugi was for.'* 



"Here we were, just offshore from 
the famous Mikimoto pearl 
island in Japan— about to dive 
with the legendary ama.These 
incredible lady pearl divers 
can plunge as deep as 40 ft. 
and stay under for over a " i.y 
minute Their white mizugi imi» 
(bathing suit). I was politely told, 
is worn to ward off inquisitive sharks. 




Jan cheered, "Bring back a necklace!" 

A mere 20 seconds later, gasping for breath . . . 



" I surfaced and presented my beautiful wife with 
the sea's rarest treasure— a genuine pearl oyster. 
Not bad. I thought, for a guy who didn't 
even qualify for the high school swimming team. 




Imported in bottle from Canada 


""That evening, at the Shima Kanko restaurant, 
we celebrated our adventure with Canadian Club." 

It seems wherever you go, C.C. welcomes you. 

More people appreciate its gentle manners. 

The pleasing way it behaves in mixed company. 
They admire its unmistakable character. A taste not 
matched by any whisky, anywhere. Canadian Club— 
"The Best In The House” 1 in 87 lands. 




PALMER METHOD 

up those wrists. You were coming off 
the ball, and if you keep doing that you're 
just going to spin your wheels." 

To compound the pressure on Lewis, 
he found himself playing on a course 
that, because of an extraordinarily wet 
summer was in a condition that many 
of the players pronounced murderous. 
"I just don't like this place." Lee Tre- 
vino told his gallery, and when some- 
one asked why. he replied. "'Cause I 
can't play the course." Me proved it by 
failing to make the cut for the second 
straight year. 

Meantime, Palmer and Lewis in the 
first round had gone live under par. a 
pace that, if improved only a hair, would 
enable Palmer to win with a Jack for 
the third straight year. Surprisingly, the 
next day. while Lewis birdied only one 
hole Palmer birdied none. On a course 
he normally plays superbly. Arnic found 
himself bumping along through rough 
and sand. "I can’t stand to play golf 
like this." he muttered, his face looking 
as though Paris had just fallen. I hate 
it when I can't make a move.” 

The field, now certain lhat Arnic had 
the wrong Jack, converged on the lead 
like Buzzards, Hiskey and Zarley shar- 
ing it after the second round with Gibby 
Gilbert and one of Jack Lewis' Wake 
Forest fraternity brothers. Lannv Wad- 
kins. When Hiskey the next day rattled 
off eight birdies to give him and Zarley 
a one-stroke lead. Zarley said. "I'm 
too excited to cat lunch. " Sunday they 
played their second straight round of 
five under to lend off a late rush by 
Grier Jones and Johnny Miller, but their 
winning score — 22 under par stood five 
strokes higher than Arnie's and Jack's 
total of last year. As for Arnic and the 
other Jack. well, they managed the last 
two rounds to trim down to nine un- 
der. tied for 29th place. 

Over at the box office. Palmer's The- 
ory of Proliferating Babe Ruths was not 
faring well, either. Without Nicklaus, 
attendance just about equaled last year's 
Team Championship, which had been 
bedeviled by a Pittsburgh newspaper 
strike and constant rain. Certainly Babe 
Hiskey. though he plunked in 16 of his 
team's 23 birdies, was no Babe Ruth at 
packing them in. But the tournament 
had revived Ruthian hopes in young Jack 
Lewis. W ith his ever-ready smile he said. 
"I swear, this week's been so good for 
me I'm gonna do good from here on 
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The door free-er. 
Surfomi tool shaves 
off, smooths down 
aluminum, wood, 
plastics. Try it! 


"You need a grown up camera'said Mr. Wilt Chamberlain. 


“What the heck do I know about 
cameras." I protested. 

“F.nough." he said, “to know 
you’re too big for kiddie cameras." 

"What d'ya mean by that?" 

"I mean." he said, “that this 
35mm rangefinder camera takes 
grown-up professional-type 
pictures for grown-ups like 
yourself. All 6’5” of you." 

"You’re not so tiny yourself." 

He ignored me and went on. 
“Everything on this camera is 
automatic. It's made by the same 
people who make the famous 
Miranda Scnsorex SI.R's. I ven 
taking color pictures is automatic." 

“As easy as catching a 
pop-up?" 

"Just aim and shoot." 

"That's easy." I admitted. 

"What's more." he continued, 
“this Miranda camera has a 3-ycar 
guarantee * . And it costs less than 
SI 30. With a 5-ouncc electronic 
flash unit, less than S 1 50.”" 

"Guess what? Hoog Powell got 
. himself a grown-up camera." 


MIRANDA 

SENSORET 

The small camera for grown-ups 


END 


THE BLOOD AND THUNDER BOYS 


Jim Kiick likes to run where there are holes, Larry Csonka where 
there are people. Either way, bring help by JOHN UNDERWOOD 



KIICK. WHO ABHORS LABOR IN ALL ITS FORMS. LOAFS WITH BRANDON AND ALICE 


D on Simla says he would appreciate 
Larry Csonka even if Csonka 
weren't Hungarian. Csonka is unmoved 
by his filiation. He refers to his father, 
a former Akron movie-theater bouncer 
who once spiraled a chap through a plate- 
glass door, and to Simla, his coach, as 
‘Mhose cra/y Hungarians." as if he were 
somehow exempt. When Edwin Pope, 
the Miami columnist, was chided by Sim- 
la for slipping out of a Dolphin press con- 
ference to talk to Csonka. Csonka com- 
miserated with him in a voice just loud 
enough for Simla to hear: "Don't wor- 
ry about it. Edwin, you heard one 
Honky. you heard ’em all." 

By the same token. Simla says he 
would appreciate Jim Kiick even if 
Kiick were not loath to participate in 
Simla's tough practices. Kiick says he 
hates to practice. ("He's putting you 
on." says Simla hopefully.) Kiick par- 
ticularly hates Simla's annual 12-min- 
ute run. For days beforehand friends 
and relatives are subjected to his dis- 
content. Two days before this year's run, 
Kiick announced, "I'm going to tell him 
that if I wanted to run cross-country I 
would have gone out for it in high 
school." He told Shula exactly that, and 
then ran the 1 2 minutes ("Another clutch 
performance by Kiick." an observer not- 
ed), bringing up the rear in lockstep 
with his faithful Hungarian companion 
Csonka. Shula said the two are so close 
they even get tired together. 

Simla puts up with these insubordi- 
nations because he knows some things 
about Kiick and Csonka ( see cover). He 
knows, to begin with, that they have be- 
come the best pair of running backs in 
the Ni l., both in accumulative effect- 
the Dolphins rush for more yards, with 
a higher average, than any other team — 
and in all-round intimidation. They run, 
do Kiick and Csonka. not fancily but 
with overwhelming finality, like a cave- 
in. If foot-pounds at impact were mea- 
surable in football, it could well prove 
out that at 233 poi nds Csonka hits hard- 
er than any back ever hit. Consider this: 
he once drew a personal foul while run- 
ning with the ball, having come close to 


removing the head of a defensive back 
with his forearm. 

Kiick is cuter ("I like to run where 
there's holes: Larry likes to run where 
there’s people"), but no less resolute. 
They both block brilliantly, They catch 
passes. Kiick on third down is as sure- 
handed as any receiver. And they play 
hurt, do not blow assignments and nev- 
er fumble. Well, hardly ever. One fum- 
ble apiece in 448 carries last year. 

"Kiick and Csonka. You can't spell 
'em and you can't stop 'em," says a 
rival coach, to which Simla would add 
that you can't trade for ’em, either, be- 
cause he laughs at those who try. Shula 
admits it: Kiick and Csonka have come 
to represent the identity of his team. 
The successful football coach adapts to 
his talent, and more than anything else 


the blood and thunder image of the Dol- 
phins under Shula is an adaptation to 
Kiick and Csonka. The components nec- 
essarily include the team's more spec- 
tacular players, Paul Warfield, the gift- 
ed wide receiver, and Quarterback Bob 
Griese, the A EC's leading passer, who 
shake things up, but the end product is 
ball control- 80-yard drives consuming 
nine or 10 minutes at a time and the 
image of that is Kiick and Csonka. 

"Heavy heads." the Buffalo coach 
called them after the two had rushed 
for more than 100 yards apiece in a 
game last year. They were to repeat the 
pleasure a month later against the Jets. 
"Throwbacks," Shula calls them. They 
are two manifestly uncomplicated foot- 
ball players who love the game for the 
simple things it can do to a man. Dirty 
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his shirt. Bloody his chin. Satisfy his in- 
hibitions. Relieve his tensions. Says 
Csonka, “It gives a man great satis- 
faction to do something people are try- 
ing to stop him from doing. You don't 
get ulcers playing football." 

Shula does not "send" Kiick and 
Csonka to play, he "turns them loose." 
He does not take them out of a game, 
he calls them off. Kiick sulks when Sim- 
la spells him. "It's my way," Kiick says. 
"Larry is more likely to say something. 
‘Let me back in, coach.' I never say any- 
thing. I sulk." Alice Kiick says her hus- 
band's sulks arc very outspoken. 

Shula has a favorite scene, one he con- 
siders typical of the pair, although it in- 
volves only Csonka. It was captured for 
posterity in the highlight film of the pre- 
posterously successful 1971 Dolphins, 
who did not quit kiicking and csonking 
until they were in the Super Bowl, where 
they were stopped at last by the Dallas 
Cowboys. The scene shows Larry Cson- 
ka arriving in the end zone. "The image 
of manhood," Shula says. Csonka's mus- 
tache is dripping mud. His face and uni- 
form arc slathered with it. His helmet is 


twisted grotesquely on his head. His ex- 
pression is impassive: the stoic marine 
atop Sunbachi, vaguely aware that the 
battle must have been won but certain 
that the war is not over. In the final 
frame, Csonka turns and nonchalantly 
flips the ball over his shoulder. "A pic- 
ture I love," says Shula. 

There are other pictures, not all re- 
corded or authenticated, but still parts 
of the grow ing saga of Kiick and Cson- 
ka, or "Butch" and "The Kid" as they 
are called by their worshipful fans. The 
president of a woman's club in Wash- 
ington strode into the Redskins' office 
to buy 5,000 tickets to an exhibition game 
the other day. and when asked w hich one 
she wanted to sec, replied. "I want to 
see Butch Cassidy and the Sundance 
Kid!" The association with the movie he- 
roes, though tiresome, has been profit- 
able. At least 2.000 posters of them in 
Western costume were sold in the off- 
season and a TV film has been made of 
their exploits, featuring them on horse- 
back. riding into the sunset at the close 
of another tough day on the trail (ac- 
tually hotel row on Miami Beach). 


But that is make-believe. The true- 
life adventures are more revealing. The 
time, for example, when Kiick was seen 
biting the arm of a New York Jet. Why 
did you do that, Jim? he was asked. "Be- 
cause he was twisting my leg." Did you 
bite him hard? "Hard enough to make 
him stop twisting my leg." Or the time 
the two drove 20 hours straight to de- 
liver a new car to Csonka's dad in Ohio. 
They had just returned from defeat at 
the hands of Oakland in the 1970 di- 
visional playoffs, and all the way from 
Miami to Ohio they talked of football 
and of retribution, and how they must 
allow nothing to stop them in 1971 short 
of a broken limb or a concussion, and 
they got so excited over the prospect 
that Kiick nearly demolished the dash- 
board with his fists. 

Kiick-Csonka episodes proliferate like 
hangers in a closet. In the ones involv- 
ing Csonka a description of his nose is 
usually included. It has been "laid on 
the side of his cheek" (one side or the 
other) nine times. When he was a farm 
boy in Ohio, it was kicked out of line 
by a steer. In a high school wrestling 
continued 
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match, it led the way to the mat under 
an opponent Csonka had draped around 
his neck, only to lose control of. Last sea- 
son lie got up from a nosc-io-elbow col- 
lision with a Buffalo Bill, streaming 
blood. Gauging the flow to be unfatal, 
he returned to the huddle. As he leaned 
over, the blood dripped audibly on the 
shoes of Marv Fleming, the Miami tight 
end, C'sonka said Fleming's eyes got w id- 
er and wider. His face turned, well, white. 
Fleming ordinarily is black. "So I leaned 
the other way to bleed on Kiick." said 
C’sonka. "lie loves it. It makes him think 
lie’s been in a game.” 

Dr. Herbert Virgin, the Dolphin team 
physician, has found C'sonka to be "an 
extremely stubborn individual.” In re- 
turn for his advice Dr. Virgin has learned 
to expect such rejoinders as "I'll get 
over it" (broken nose, sprained knee, 
etc.) or "I ain't going to the hospital, 
and that’s final.” In 1968 C’sonka suf- 
fered a concussion in a collision with a 
Bengal linebacker. For weeks afterward 
he suffered severe headaches. His ca- 
reer was thought to be in jeopardy. A 
neurosurgeon suggested he reevaluate his 
occupation. Knocked unconscious again 
in a game at Miami. Csonka came to 
on the sidelines to find Dr. Virgin hov- 
ering over him and a photographer 
standing on his hand. He told the pho- 
tographer to get the hell ofT. Dr. Virgin 
called for a stretcher and an ambulance. 
Csonka got to his feet. "I'm not going 
to be carried off in front of all those peo- 
ple," he said. "I'm going out the way I 
came in or I'm not going.” Dr. Virgin 
threw up his hands and followed Cson- 
ka to the dressing room. 

Csonka wore a special helmet after 
that, with liquid and air compartments 
to absorb shock, but he eventually dis- 
carded it. The headaches went away. "I 
had absolutely no doubt I'd be all right." 
says Csonka. He now runs with greater 
intelligence, using his head more by 
learning how to use it less, and he wears 
his old helmet in a fashion peculiarly 
his own: the suspension shifted so that 
it sits forward and dow n over his head. 
Willie Lanier, the Kansas City lineback- 
er. tells Csonka it looks as though his 
helmet's empty. “All I can see is your 
mustache." he says. "Good." says Cson- 
ka. "I'd just as soon you didn't know 
which hole I'm looking at." 

As is often the case with conspicuously 
physical people, the wreckage on Cson- 
ka's face and that which he causes does 
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not in any real sense expose his true char- 
acter. It is, in fact, a contradiction to it. 
It is true, for example, that Csonka was 
an avid hunter, but he can no longer 
bring himself to kill. He speaks, rather, 
of the majesty of the moose lie has seen 
in the wilds of Canada and of the cun- 
ning of the beavers who built a dam he 
fell off of last winter. 

Csonka actively, vigorously objects to 
the notion that a brutish football play- 
er is necessarily a brute. Last year he 
was critical of President Nixon for put- 
ting himself into the pro football pic- 
ture, but Csonka says his message was 
lost in translation. 

"I have no hassle with Mr, Nixon.” 
lie says. "Who am I to knock a fan? 
What I object to is that when n comes 
from him. from the President. it's as if 
he has sanctioned oil of football, that 
football is just naturally wonderful for 
everyone. Parents start pushing a kid 
toward the game without realizing the 
dangers in it. You see it in these Little 
Leagues. Poor equipment, poor coach- 
ing. Some 25-year-old frustrated jock 
making kids run 8.000 laps. And gas- 
.vcr.v! A kid gets his nose broke, and the 
coach yells at him and calls him a cow- 
ard and shames him. Hey. kids listen to 
adults, especially if he is a coach. They 
start to believe. Maybe a kid believes 
he can't compete, that he is a coward. 
If a kid's not ready to hit or be hit. he 
shouldn't have to." 

Csonka explains, in part, his close 
friendship with Kiick as being a matter 
of relaxing in each other's company. "No 
competition for attention." he says. One 
rainy night before a game in Boston 
they retired to their room to relax with 
noncompetitive but expensive bottles of 
bourbon. The game the next day was 
played on a field barely visible under a 
sheet of water, and on one particularly 
untidy run Kiick slid 30 feet in the clutch- 
es of a Patriot tackier. He almost 
drowned, says Csonka. He came back 
to the huddle looking like a section of 
the field. Just as signals were called Cson- 
ka said. "Don't swallow . Kiick. or you'll 
spoil all that good bourbon.” 

Dolphin Trainer Bob Lundy says 
Kiick and Csonka make him look good 
because he never has to report them 
hors df comhot, and he no longer wor- 
ries whether they have a high or low 
threshold of pain because he doubts they 
feel pain at all. Kiick once played with 
a broken toe. a broken linger, a hip point- 
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er and a badly bruised elbow. Lundy 
put a cast on the elbow, and during the 
game kept asking Kiick how it fell. 
"Fine, fine.” said Kiick. Afterward Lun- 
dy unwrapped the elbow to find it swol- 
len twice its normal size, and knew it 
had to be extremely painful. He asked 
Kiick how he stood it. "Hell. I'm paid 
to play," said Kiick. 

Last March, in a basketball game at 
a Miami high school. Kiick fractured 
his left ankle. While he was at it. the doc- 
tor X-rayed both ankles and found the 
right one had been broken, loo. at an ear- 
lier time, and w as actually in worse shape 
than the left. "No kidding?" said Kiick 
incredulously. A couple of weeks later 
he wore out the bottom of his cast play- 
ing basketball. 

Medical records and love of football 
aside, for two men who appear to be so 
much alike, Jim Kiick and Larry Cson- 
ka arc nothing alike. 

Janies Forrest Kiick is a Jersey dude 
who went to the University of Wyoming 
because his grades weren't good enough 
to get him in school back East. His moth- 
er Alice objects to his candor on the sub- 
ject: ir delightfully prepossessing gray- 
haired woman, as well as a first-grade 
teacher in Lincoln Park. N.J., she wish- 
es Kiick would say that only Wyoming 
had the sense to recognize his ability. 
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At Laramie. Kiick was both a star 
and an iconoclast. His teammates called 
him Nicky Newark. He wore pointed 
shoes, Italian knit shirts, fluorescent 
pants. “All my clothes were mono- 
gra mined, even my underwear. I always 
liked wild clothes. Shirts with girls’ pic- 
tures on them. I’m also a shoe freak. In 
high school my mother would send me 
down to gel a pair of pants and a shirt, 
and I’d come back with four pairs of 
shoes.” 

If Wyoming never saw anything like 
Kiick. Kiick never expected anything like 
Wyoming. "Hying in. I couldn't believe 
it. Hundreds of miles of nothing. If I'd 
gone out there to visit first. I'd never 
have gone back. The fans were great, 
and we had good teams, but nobody 
back East knew we were playing except 
when we went to the Sugar Bowl in 
1967. My mother used to complain to 
The New York Times about its cover- 
age of our games. A line score on Mon- 
day mornings. I had to call her at two 
a.m. after a Saturday night game to give 
her the play-by-play." 

Kiick's life as a Wyoming undergrad- 
uate was not encumbered by serious 
study. Pushed into phys ed courses that 
bored him, he would, of a morning, start 
for class and make it as far as the pool 
table in the student center, where he 


financed his dates and phone bills, Ex- 
cept for the love of Alice, who played 
hard to get. a tactic that bafiled him 
(“I thought, ‘How can she turn me 
down?"*), Kiick was not won by the 
West. He rode a horse for three hours, 
and was cured of the desire for a life- 
time. When the team went to New York 
to play Army, all the players wore cow- 
boy hats. Except Kiick. 1 le held his under 
his arm. “I was afraid some of the guys 
from Jersey might see me. When I signed 
with the Dolphins I was written up us a 
‘cowboy from Wyoming." They all 
laughed at that one. I was a pool shark 
from Jersey." 

In Lincoln Park, says Kiick. "Vv c have 
the oldest kids in the world. Thirty-live. 
40-year-old kids who have found a way 
to do nothing in life. Just hang around, 
play sonic basketball, drink some beer, 
relax. That's the way I'll he. I have the 
opportunity now to do it in the oll’-sea- 
son. I don't have to preplan my day. I 
do what I want. I can play basketball 
tor hours, even by myself. Maybe go sit 
in a bar and relax. I'd like \o have m\ 
own bar. I’d like to be able to walk in 
and say, 'Buy that guy a drink.' 

"Alice doesn't go for those ideas 
much. She wants something permanent. 
She'd like me to have a job in the otT-sea- 
son. Nine to five. Get me out of the 
house. I look around to please her. I go 
out and shoot baskets, and maybe have 
a few beers, and conic back and tell 
her, ‘Nothing today, honey.’ I guess 
you'd call that irresponsible. That’s how 
my mother describes me." 

Kiick's Pennsylvania Dutch father 
George played two years for the Pitts- 
burgh Steelers in the 1940s. but did not 
push Jim into athletics. Mother Alice 
did that. While George reminded him 
of his errors, Alice threw the football to 
him and led the cheers. He was good at 
everything — football, basketball, base- 
ball— but he was told he had a bad 
attitude. "I've always been what you 
might call lackadaisical. It makes for a 
bad appearance. Eor example. I hate ex- 
ercise. I hate sit-ups. Larry thrives on 
hard work. Raised on a farm, up at 
5:30. milking cows, getting the work 
done. I was lazy. Or looked lazy. Shula 
yells at me for the way I do exercises. I 
just like to loosen up. I don’t worry 
much about form. I don't knock myself 
out on the unnecessary stuff. Why run 
back to the huddle? Conserve your en- 
ergy. Pick your spots. Pete Rose draws 


a walk and lie sprints to first base. Why? 
It'll wait. 

"I was better in basketball than foot- 
ball. I always wanted to be 6' 5' [lie is 
5' 1 1"). If I was 6' 5" Ed be playing bas- 
ketball now instead of football. And I 
was better at baseball than anything. 
The coach and I didn't sec eye to eye. 
He bought me a new glove. Mine was 
old and floppy, but it had character. A 
nice pocket. This new S40 glove was 
beautiful, but it was flat and hard. 1 
wouldn’t wear it. We argued. One game 
I forgot my hat. He made nie sit in the 
bus the whole game." 

L'nlikc Cxonka, Kiick is a natural ath- 
lete. Put a golf club in his hands, says 
Shula. and he'd probably break par. The 
finer points of a game, however, do not 
fascinate him as they do Csonka. "I’m 
not a student of anything." says Kiick. 
"1 stopped growing mentally at 17. I 
know absolutely nothing about football. 
I don’t know how to read a defense. 
I'm always afraid they'll quiz nie on 
something I'm supposed to know." 

Success would seem to have left Jim 
Kiick totally unspoiled. Only the wrap- 
ping has changed: to Levi's and tie-dyed 
shirts, hair that hangs around his ears 
and a mustache. The new shoe styles de- 
light hint. He now wears clogs and red 
and white string-ups with two-inch heels, 
and is "tall at last." He also has gone 
along with the fashion for "different" 
names ("Jim gets old after a while") by 
calling his firstborn, now 16 months 
old. Brandon. "I’ll tell you a name I 
used to like." he says. "There wasa shot- 
putter named Dallas Long. Remember 
him? I used to think that was a great 
name. Dallas.” 

He pauses, reflecting on the irony. 
"The letdown came after the Super 
Bowl." he says. "Not on the next day, 
but later. Dallas wasn’t that much bet- 
ter. but football is momentum. We lost 
it in the first quarter when we fumbled 
and they scored, and we never got it 
back. The letdown came when you re- 
alized how much it took to gel there. 
How many things had to be right, or 
went wrong, that allowed us to gel 
there. Luck. Injuries. More luck. How 
many times is Jan Stenerud going to 
miss a 24-yard field goal [as he did in 
The Longest Game at Kansas City]? 
So those things work for you, and 
when you get there, you've got to get 
the job done, because you might not 
get back there for a while." 
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Jim Kiick believes, as a friend once 
told him, that "you arc fortunate in life 
if you have one or two good friends." 
He found Larry Csonka at the College 
All-Star camp in Evanston, III. in 1968. 
Kiick was a fifth-round draft choice of 
the Dolphins, appreciated mainly by his 
mother. Csonka was a consensus All- 
America from Syracuse, the Dolphins' 
No. 1 pick with a SI 00,000 bonus. Cson- 
ka was to be. in that All-Star Game, the 
Most Valuable Player. Kiick never got 
in the game. Norm Van Brocklin. the All- 
Star coach, said he was too fat, too slow 
and had a bad attitude. “I did, too,” 
says Kiick, “when I realized he could 
say all that without ever having seen 
me play.” Csonka obviously saw things 
in Kiick that Van Brocklin didn't. He 
introduced Kiick to Miami sportswriters 
as "a guy you better get to know. May- 
be you never heard of him, but he's 
going to be a hell of a player.” 

Thrown together as roommates then, 
they have been roommates by choice 
ever since. "Two things can happen in 
a case like that,” says Csonka. “Either 
you communicate and gel along or you 
wind up hating each other. If you don't 
get along, it's pretty obvious. Show me 
the game films of a team and I'll tell 
you w liether the running backs get along. 
When Jim and I run a sweep I can sense 
exactly what he's going to do, how he'll 
react to the defensive end or the cor- 
ncrback. We don't have anything in com- 
mon except friendship, but that makes 
it work.” 

Kiick was awed by Csonka. “He was 
huge." he says. "I was embarrassed to 
be around him. He was taller. He was 
stronger. I measured my thighs and 
thought, boy, 28 inches. His were big- 
ger. We kidded him every time he ran a 
pass pattern: ‘Lineman down field!' We 
were nothing alike, but we hit it ofT. 
Larry likes to fish. I hate the outdoors. 
But 1 could enjoy it with him. I like to 
play basketball or shoot pool. He doesn’t 
give a damn, but he’ll come watch.” 

Lawrence Richard Csonka was raised 
on an 18-acre farm in Stow, Ohio. His 
father Joseph worked at Goodyear in 
Akron besides doing a little bouncing 
on the side. Larry remembers that his 
father made him hoe beans "until I want- 
ed to hit him with the hoe," and as pun- 
ishment kneel on corncobs, and that he 
and his brother slept in a rough board 
attic where it was so cold "I could watch 
my breath go the length of the room. I 


had a runny nose the first 10 years of 
my life. 

"I hated that farm until I was old 
enough to know better," he says. “Now 
I think how rewarding it was — growing 
things, having animals. Hey. there was 
a creek and about 20 dogs running 
around, and we chased woodchucks and 
climbed trees to get baby crows for pets. 
Think how ironic it is. My dad didn't 
have much money, and here I am with 
two boys [Doug, 5, and Paul. 3] who 
arc rich kids by comparison, and I'm try- 
ing to get enough to afford to give them 
the life my dad gave me.” 

The Csonkas — uncles, cousins and so 
forth — were known around Stow as a 
physical bunch. "If my father liked you, 
he hit you on the arm." If he didn’t 
like you, he was also liable to hit you. 
“He was always in great shape." says 
Larry. “He's 53 now, and hc‘s still got 
a 34-inch waist. And can hit you quick- 
er than you can think about it.” 

Larry weighed 150 when he was 12, 
and by the time he was a high school ju- 
nior, he had tried every position, in- 
cluding quarterback. "There was some- 
thing about throwing the ball. I didn't 
want to turn it loose." His high school 
games in Stow were memorable as much 
for the fights in the stands as they were 
for the play on the field. 

Csonka's wife Pam was his high school 
sweetheart and joined him at Syracuse 
his junior year. The year before. Coach 
Ben Schwartzwalder had converted him 
from fullback to middle linebacker. 
"Biggest mistake I ever made," said 
Schwartzwalder. Csonka was converted 
back to fullback. “Smartest move I ever 
made," said Schwartzwalder. A Syracuse 
tackle named Gary Bugenhagen had told 
Csonka that he should strengthen his 
forearms by banging them into things. 
Csonka was envious of the size of Bu- 
genhagen's forearms. That summer 
Schwartzwalder got a call from Mr. 
Csonka. He said to please get Larry out 
of his house because he was "knocking 
down the walls.” 

"Actually," says Csonka, "it was only 
one wall, and it was coming down any- 
way. I used to leave a couple hundred 
pounds of weights on my bed. My moth- 
er would raise hell. She couldn't lift them 
off to make the bed.” 

Csonka broke all the Syracuse rush- 
ing records, surpassing the feats of 
Jim Brown, Ernie Davis, Jim Nance and 
Floyd Little. "I'm not really in their 


class.” he says. "I just carried the ball 
more.” When he broke the last of Lit- 
tle's records, they stopped play to give 
him the ball. Csonka flipped it to the side- 
lines. "I didn't know what they were 
doing,” he says. "I thought it was de- 
fective or something.” 

Rookie camp with the Dolphins was 
a special hell for Csonka. George Wil- 
son was the Miami coach then, and he 
was a traditionalist who believed that 
rookies were made to suffer. Csonka was 
the biggest target. He suffered most. The 
veterans called him "the Lawnmower" 
for his peculiar lock-kneed, low-to-thc- 
ground running style. They not only 
made him sing his school song, they 
made him sing every school song. They 
sent him out for sandwiches at two in 
the morning. They did not get him drunk 
one night, as is the custom, but took 
him out and tanked him up 10 nights in 
a row. "One time they had us drink a gal- 
lon of white lightning," Csonka says. 
"Kiick sat there, motionless. Sometimes 
he does that, just sits there, so I wasn’t 
concerned. He looked sober. Then he 
said. ‘We gotta go.' We made it back 
to the room, and he was sicker than 
I've ever seen a man. The next day we 
had to run the ropes, and we got tan- 
gled so bad you wouldn't believe it.” 

It was, harassment notwithstanding, 
a foregone conclusion that Csonka 
would be Miami’s regular fullback from 
the beginning. Kiick soon joined him, 
by default. Injuries — a pinched nerve in 
the neck of Jack Harper, appendicitis 
for Stan Mitchell — eliminated the com- 
petition. "I had a no-cut contract," says 
Kiick. "They had to try me." 

The rest, of course, is history, or get- 
ting there. As his head cleared and the 
games rolled by, Csonka became easier 
to spell (" *C as in Carl, S as in Sam' 
. . . I've heard him tell it to the oper- 
ator 100 times,” says Kiick) and tough- 
er to defense. Last year he went over 
1,000 yards, and Simla, having recog- 
nized an astonishing thing — Csonka is 
fast enough to run outside — has given 
him more latitude. Weak-side sweeps, 
quick pitches. ("I always wanted to run 
outside just to prove I could,” says Cson- 
ka.) The advantage he has out there, says 
Shula, is that "even if he’s not as fast as 
some backs, he’s bigger." (Pause) "Big- 
ger than must backs.” (Pause) "Bigger 
than all backs." And Kiick, of course, 
continues to gel his 1,000-yards-plus 
rushing and receiving and to remind peo- 
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pie of such alltime all-purpose backs as 
Paul Hornung and Tom Matte. Shula 
says nobody makes the third-down 
play — the tough two yards, the clutch re- 
ception — more consistently than Kiick. 

The Kiiek-Csonka dimension grows. 
Their affairs are now handled by Mark 
McCormack (Arnold Palmer. Rod La- 
ver. Jackie Stewart), and that means en- 
dorsements. Last year they even held 
out on their contracts together. 

It is very easy to be with these two. 
One need only watch them limp into 
the training room on Monday morning. 
“It's a pitiful sight." says a regular. 
“Able to walk, but barely. Dr. Virgin 
comes in and just shakes his head.” 

Csonka. the Sundance Kid. lakes up 
the oral banner for the two on this most 
tender of subjects. "No matter what your 
style, you have to take a beating." he 
says. “If you’re small and quick, it might 
catch up to you all at once, or if you're 
like me you might prefer to get it in reg- 
ular doses, but sooner or later the bill 
collector comes. 

“It's all in the game. I'm no mas- 
ochist. but I wouldn’t want it any other 
way. I want to be physically involved. I 
don't want to be in a game where all 
you've done is throw the ball and don't 
feel a thing on Monday. Maybe it's a 
way of letting off steam. I don’t know, 
but afterwards Kiick and I can relax bet- 
ter than anybody. We can relax at a 
party till five a.m., just sitting in a cor- 
ner. Kiick with that look on his face, 
not saying anything. But hey. I like peo- 
ple. I present the image of being a brute, 
of knuckles dragging. I've had people 
hesitate to come up to me because they 
weren't sure what I'd do. I hate that. 
They don’t know me. 

“I love the game, that's all. I bitch, but 
I love the whole thing, the total experi- 
ence. Mind and body. And the result is 
right thereat the end. Running backs fig- 
ure to last four to six years. The lucky 
ones last eight or 10. I'd liketogo 15. And 
the only thing that troubles me is that 1 
won't be able to play forever." 

It is barely coincidental, perhaps, but 
worthwhile telling anyway, if only for 
the fun of it: Pam Csonka was out on 
the tennis court when little Paul Cson- 
ka came crying for attention over a slight- 
ly bloody mouth. Pam took a quick 
look and said, "Just dab it with some- 
thing," since she was busy. “In this fam- 
ily," she says, “you learn to live with 
pain." end 
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English Leather Plus. 
When other 
deodorants get 
weaker, 

we come on strong. 



After several hours, all anti- 
perspirant deodorants begin to 
weaken. 

Even ours. 

Ah. but that's our strong point. 

At this crucial time . . . after a 
long day. and when your body needs 
it most . . . English Leather. Plus re- 
leases a fresh booster of English 
Leather fragrance to give you new 
deodorant protection. 

Here's why: 

Plus has two different time- 
release actions: 

1. A time-release anti-perspirant. 

2. And a time-release deodorant 
fragrance. 

When you first spray on Plus it 
works like any good anti-perspirant. 
It keeps you dry, comfortable, and 
scented with that great English 
Leather aroma. Safe from wetness 
and body odor. The time-release de- 
odorant fragrance is 
released hours later. 

And automati- 
cally you have fresh 
protection against 
body odor. 

English Leather 
Plus. It comes on 
strong, so you don't. 



| English 
leather 

I Plus 


THE FIRST 
TIME RELEASE 

ANTI-PERSPIRANT 

DEODORANT 

FRAGRANCE 

NET WT. 5 OZS. 


FUZING By EyE 
AND THE 

SEAT OF yOUR PANTS 


They all dream of finding the perfect plane gathering dust out there 
somew here in an old ham , buying it for $1,000 or so , then restoring 
it to flying condition with loving applications of fabric , wood, wire 
and, inevitably, coating upon coating of money. But the air antiquer 
does not want merely to look at his craft, he wants to fix it, low and 
slow like they did in the old days, following roads and railroad 
tracks to his destination while the engine blots out its rhythms and 
the wind snaps his white silk scarf just like in those 1930s talking 
pictures. The happy aeronauts at right and on the follow ing pages 
are doing just that. More than 300 of them hedgehopped their way to 
mid-Iowa where they swooped down upon a cow-pasture airfield, 
breaking off a tail wheel or two, stunted and looped and showed off 
the planes that are their special pride. Photographer Heinz Kluet- 
meier captures the collectors with the objects of their adoration, and 
antique buff Sherwood Kohn writes of the rally that nostalgia built. 
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Over Iowa and climbing, Jim Harris roars along in his belier-lhan-new 1940-model Stearman, 
similar to those winging in formation at lower left. Other beauties include the Super Ryan at lop left 
and the 1928 Waco at lower right. Starting them, as in the scene at top right, requires a wary approach. 








level-headed Tiger Moth at upper left and the 1911 Epps Monoplane (right). 




ANTIQUES 




'PLEASE DON’T STALL OUT IH THE CORN!’ 

by SHERWOOD KOHN 


Every man, to some degree, is a victim 
of his childhood fantasies. Kor many 
who are now in their 40s and 50s the 
dreams had wings: wings and names like 
Waco and Monocoupc. Lindbergh and 
Earhart, Stinson and Aeronca, Doolittle 
and Rickenbacker. These were airplanes 
and aviators, and they radiated romance 
and adventure, the stuff of heroes, the 
kinds of goals that seemed as unattain- 
able as real wings to those kids who 
built balsa-wood flying models and hung 
along the fence at the local airport, 
watching and hearing and smelling the 
stuttering rise of the air age. 

Today, a few members of the balsa- 
wood set have been able to make their 
childhood yearnings conic true. And now 
that they are big kids, they like to get to- 
gether and show off. On a fine summer 
week last year more than 300 represen- 
tatives of the pre-World War II gener- 
ation flew their realized dreams into a 
converted cow pasture in the middle of 
Iowa: 10 miles west of Ottumwa, op- 
posite a cornfield near a farming town 
called Blakesburg, population 450. 

Upon their arrival, the scene added 
up to S250.000 worth of sunbaked, rag- 
weed-infested nostalgia. It was a 70-acre 
replica of a Bonnie and Clyde airfield 
complete with T-form grass runways, 
three corrugated metal hangars and air- 
craft parking bays where pilots shut 
down their cherished relics in rows be- 
side the trees and often camped beneath 
the wings. The field had no control tow- 
er: the only concessions to the present 
were FA A and U.S. Weather Bureau op- 
erations offices set up to give the an- 
tiques some notion of what else was in 
the air besides sentimentality. 

The entire layout was the fantasy ful- 


fillment of an Ottumwa native. Robert 
L. Taylor, a onetime aviation service 
owner and operator who founded the 
Antique Airplane Association in 1953, 
nursed it through numerous vicissitudes 
and finally moved it to the grounds of 
his 1 77-acre farm. He lends the farm rent- 
free to the AAA (not to be confused 
with the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation), w hich currently has 5,500 paid- 
up members and is swelling at the rate 
of about 500 a year. 

During the annual AAA-sponsored 
fly-in. billed as the largest of its kind in 
the country, the pilots spent the hours 
from dawn to dusk buzzing around the 
field in their magnificent machines, re- 
stored Howards and Stearmans and Dc 
Havilands and the like. The fly-in was 
nine days of wood-and-fabric. seat-of- 
the-pants fly ing in the grand old man- 
ner. Beech Staggerwings swept in low 
formation, tiny bright-sprayed Pitts Spe- 
cials flashed up into the sky and one 
red, white and blue 1929 Davis fishtailed 
the full length of the north-south run- 
way, its Kinner radial blaring out its 
unique tune. Competitions included for- 
mation flying, spot landings and short- 
field takeoffs. And. naturally, there was 
much bouncing about and breaking of 
landing gear. One ace ran out of run- 
way and stuck the nose of his plane in 
the mud. A dentist from Naperville. III. 
broke his hand spinning the prop of his 
Stcarman. But no serious mishaps oc- 
curred as the old Jimmy Cagney movie 
ritual of “switch off, switch on — con- 
tact!" was heard throughout the land. 

In the evenings the enthusiasts drank 
beer, swapped stories and spent much 
of the lime feeding their fantasies with 
movies: .4 Dash Through the Clouds, a 


1912 comedy starring Mabel Normand: 
Wings Over Honolulu, a 1937 Universal 
release featuring Ray Milland: Air 
Hawks, a 1935 Columbia epic starring 
Ralph Bellamy. To complete the orgy 
they presented each other (plus the I \ \ 
officials and the mayor) with more than 
130 winged awards, some of them as 
ornate and aeronautical as the Bcndix 
and Thompson trophies. They passed 
out trophies for aerobatics and gave 
six awards to courtly . 62-year-old Agus- 
t in Gutierrez Pelaez, owner of the larg- 
est coffee-roasting plant in Mexico, who 
flew his parasol-winged Davis Dl-K 
all the way from Mexico City where, 
more than 30 years ago, he had earned 
the nickname El Gato (The Cat) for 
his stunt parachute jumping. 

The AAA's grand-champion award, 
plus nine others for such feats as out- 
standing workmanship, producing the 
best restoration and owning the best an- 
tique. went to Red Lcrillc. who was Mr. 
America in I960. He flew his yellow 1937 
Monocoupe 90-A to the meet, then re- 
fused to risk damaging it in the dusty, 
bumpy, crowded traffic pattern and re- 
mained grounded, polishing the two- 
seater's exquisite finish until he flew it 
back to his health spa in Louisiana. 

The general atmosphere of the event 
was that of pure escape, dominated by 
smug shoptalk about discovering old 
planes moldering in hangars or barns, 
picking them up for a song, saving them 
from time and decay at considerable ex- 
pense (an average of about S5.CC0 to 
S10.000 per plane), and restoring them 
to flying, or even mint, condition. 

On hand to prove that old heroes were 
not only human but bitten by the same 
bug as every other red-blooded Depres- 
sion-era sky scout were Harold Neu- 
mann, the 1935 Thompson Trophy win- 
ner. now 65 and a retired TWA pilot; 
El Gato. who used to parachute in tan- 
dem with a black cat and who once land- 
ed his plane in the middle of downtown 
Mexico City on a bet; Doug Rhineharl, 


The 1929 Spartan ready to go at top left is the flight of fancy of a Wisconsin collector , F.d 
Wegner. The result of such labor can he spectacular ( try that smoking dive for kicks), a 
whole skyful of maneuvers that fulfill dreams in old hoys and spur them in the young. 
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a 48-year-old from Farmington, N. Mcx. 
who picks up pocket money doing aer- 
obatics at fly-ins w ith his 1936 Rose Par- 
rakcct: and Mrs. Ann Pellcgreno. an in- 
tense. petite blonde who in 1967 flew 
Amelia Farharl's route in a similar air- 
craft. a Lockheed Model 10 Plectra. 

Fittingly enough, nearly half the AAA 
membership consists of airline and mil- 
itary pilots and technicians, men who 
already ha\e achieved their aerial dreams 
professionally only to find that flying 
today’s planes is just another job. "It 
is like sitting behind a computer." said 
one TWA captain, "compared with get- 
ting the feeling of really flying." 

"This is fun." said Richard .1. Har- 
din of Justin, Texas, a Stelson-and-boots 
pilot for Texas International Airlines. 
"This is getting back to flying, to the 
time when airplanes weren’t so sophis- 
ticated. It puts the pilot and the plane 
closer together. And there is nostalgia 
for old things, a feeling for the old grass 
field. Maybe people arc looking for a 
time when things were friendlier and less 
complicated. As for the old airplanes: 
they fly belter, they're easier to handle 
and they're more enjoyable." 

"One is fun and the other is work." 
said Air Force Colonel Sid Hess, a for- 
mer maintenance chief of Air Force One 
under Presidents Kennedy. Johnson and 
Nixon. He flew a restored twin-engine 
Cessna UC-78 to Blakesburg — one of 
the seven antiques and classics he has col- 
lected over the years. "Flying jets is beau- 
tiful in itself, but flying low and slow is 
just as beautiful. And I tell my wife 
that it's a good investment, because these 
planes appreciate in value." 

The restoration of old airplanes, and 
even the production of replicas (most 
of the airworthy World War I types are 
reproductions), has become a profitable 
business. Planes that could lie purchased 
for less than SI, 000 some 15 years ago 
now sell for up to S20.000, depending 
on their rarity and condition. Not ev- 
erybody can afford that sort of hobby. 

One man who can is Pete Bartoe, pres- 
ident of an aerospace research corpo- 
ration in Boulder. Colo, that produces 
orbiting solar observatories. His yellow 
1942 De Haviland Tiger Moth, restored 
in England two years ago, is an object 
of tender passion. "It is about as light 
on the controls as any airplane ever 
made," he said. "It's like power steer- 
ing. One finger. It gives you a feeling of 
flying. This is back to fundamentals." 


All dedicated antiquers would rather 
fly a genuine oldtimer at 60 to 80 mph 
than. say. a Beechcraft Bonanza at 200. 
Speed is meaningless. Paul Parker, a 
newsman for New York's WINS, pilots 
a restored 1936 Stinson Reliant SR-8E. 
He had joined the AAA fly-in on his re- 
turn swing from a 7.500-mile transcon- 
tinental flight out of his home base near 
Shrewsbury, N.Y. One afternoon he ran 
his hand lovingly over the big white Re- 
liant and said. "This is the most rugged 
monoplane ever built. They don't build 
planes today the way they built these. 
There is a certain classic beauty about 
them. You become totally involved. It 
is the closest you can come to getting 
your wife to consent to letting you have 
a mistress. I’ve been fly ing for 26 years, 
and I have had a yen to own one of 
these since I was a kid— which I guess 
is a Walter Mitty dream common to 
most antiquers." 

The disease even affects old pros such 
as Rhincharl. a Will Rogers type who 
looks upon his 480-pound airplane as a 
work of art. "When I was a kid I saw a 
Rose Parrakeet. and it thrilled me." said 
Rhinehart. "I finally found one on the 
Mexican border, and I eventually got 
acquainted with Jack Rose, the plane's 
designer. It is an airplane you can fall 
in love with. It flies seven miles an hour 
faster inverted [oldtimers at the air show 
pointed out that Rhinehart flies upside 
down more than he does right side up]. 
It’s fly by feel. It has a touch I like, and 
it is perfect for aerobatics. I especially 
enjoy acrobatics: they give me a feeling 
of being in control of the plane under 
any condition." 

Ray Newhouse. an American Airlines 
747 pilot from Illinois, was similarly ro- 
mantic. He arrived in a three-place open- 
cockpit 1931 Bird biplane that he had 
found in a hangar a month earlier, and 
he spent most of his time in Blakesburg 
giving rides to friends and making silky, 
three-point landings, activities which 
seemed entirely appropriate to an air- 
line pilot. "I cut my teeth on these things 
in 1934,” he said. "The best part of some- 
thing like this is the feeling of flying out 
in the open. There is something pretty 
about hearing the wing wires whistle, 
and there is something real nice about 
flying tail-draggers off grass strips. 

"I can go wherever I want on an air- 
liner — fast. But what I enjoy is an air- 
port airplane: something to hop into and 
fly around the field. I flew down here fol- 


lowing highways, railroad tracks and 
rivers. There is a lot of difference be- 
tween that and the inertial navigation 
system we use on jets." 

There were no fighters on hand from 
any war but some odd birds turned up. 
One was an oak. spruce, linen and wire 
replica of a 1911 Epps, which had been 
designed by the grandfather of the pilot. 
Ben Epps III, a 24-year-old from Atlan- 
ta. He seemed out of place among the an- 
tiquers on the ground— his flowing 
blond hair was hardly in their vogue — 
but once up in the air hedgehopping 
about in his Bleriol-style craft, his scarf 
streaming behind him he looked perfect- 
ly at home. Unfortunately, his rear fuse- 
lage cowling blew olf in flight, damaging 
his rudder and scaring him half to death. 

"Granddaddy built seven or eight 
planes between 1907 and 1937," said 
Epps after the mishap. "Nobody ever 
heard of him, so Daddy and I decided 
to start building some of the old de- 
signs to get Granddaddy some recog- 
nition. But I'm through for this trip. 
That gave me one hell of a turn. And 
Daddy's going to be mad." 

The air show that ended the rally was 
spectacular. First there was Neumann, 
flying a re-creation of the 1935 Cleve- 
land Air Races in a miniature of his 
white Howard DGA monoplane, Mr. 
Mulligan. Then Jim Leahy, John Gos- 
ncy. Chuck Carothers, Pinky Opp, Rill 
Dodd and Rhinehart pulled off a series 
of snap rolls, hammerhead stalls. Im- 
mclmann turns, chandelles, Cuban 
eights, loops and hesitation rolls in their 
fast, gaudily decorated stunt planes. And 
Dick Willetts of Albia. Iowa staged a 
skillful clown act in a yellow J-3 Cub, 
to the accompaniment of such loud- 
speaker comments as. "Don't stall in 
the corn — that’s SI a bushel!" 

But these carnival elements, no mat- 
ter how stimulating, were somehow an- 
ticlimactic. The members of the Antique 
Airplane Association already had 
dreamed their dreams. Association Pres- 
ident Taylor expressed the spirit of the 
fly-in well: "We are primarily here to 
entertain ourselves. This is the main dif- 
ference between now and the old days. 
The public isn't part of it anymore. 
The antique movement is not in that di- 
rection. It has turned inward. The move- 
ment now is to save the machines. There 
are no more heroes. It is like bottle col- 
lecting. Essentially, what these people 
are looking for is their heritage." end 
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DRIVE A DATSUN. 
PLANT A TREE. 
GET A POSTER. 

From now until 
October 15, when you 
test drive a Datsun 
at a participating 
dealership, we'll pay 
the U.S. Forest Service to 
plant a tree in a national 
forest. And give you this 
18" by 24" Ansel Adams 
poster, too. 

Yes, we do have an 
ulterior motive: to 
acquaint you firsthand 
with Datsun's value and 
engineering excellence. 
America needs more 
trees, so we thought 
we'd help out a little. 

DATSUN=3> 


baseball j Harold Peterson 

Hail, Cesar! 
and hello 

The batting leader enjoys his 
odd obscurity, but fame is coming 

T he planet-rattling roars at the All- 
Star Game were for Willie Mays and 
Henry Aaron. For Houston’s Cesar Ce- 
dcno. 21, the most anonymous league- 
leading .358 hitter in baseball history, 
Atlanta was merely new testimony to 
his triumphant obscurity. Mays was dec- 
orative in center field, and though he 
got no hits fans were wary when Ce- 
dcno (suh-danc-yo) replaced him. Aaron 
put the Nationals ahead with his home 
run. but had Cesar not ripped a savage 
single to left just before. Henry would 
have had I ) no tying run on base and 
2) maybe no home run, because there 
were two out. For this, Cedeno, typ- 
ically, got one paragraph on page eight 
of the Houston Post's sports section. 

At last count Cesar had 44 RBIs, 115 
hits, 31 stolen bases, 67 runs scored. 23 
doubles and 14 home runs. Although 
he does get some recognition in Hous- 
ton — the obstreperous scoreboard has 
taken to calling the Astrodome “Cesar’s 
Palace" — the rest of the republic is not 
rendering unto Cesar what is Cesar's. 

It would be hard to imagine this kind 
of neglect in preexpansion days. Here is 
an outfielder in his second full season 
who has a Rogers Hornsby batting av- 
erage and ranks in the top 10 in four 
other departments (home runs, runs 
scored, stolen bases and hits). All things 
taken together, he can run, throw, field 
and hit perhaps better than anyone else. 
So shed some salt for Cedeno— -now, be- 
fore his salary soars. 

Astro Domo Harry Walker, who has 
managed Roberto Clemente, said even 
before the season opened. "Roberto was 
the best player I’ve ever had, but Cesar 
should do more in his first four years 
than Clemente ever did. He has the cat- 
quick wrists all great hitters have. He 
has bat control. He hits to all fields. He 


has no major fault. Instead of hiding 
from his mistakes like most young play- 
ers, he likes to talk about them, which 
is a good sign." 

Perhaps fellow Santo Domingan Je- 
sus Alou. the only other Latin on the 
club and a pretty fair hitter himself, best 
describes what it’s like to be 21 and a 
Cesar Cedeno: “When you’re like Ce- 
deno, you got so much talent in you, 
you don’t even know how much. I think 
sometimes more just pops out and sur- 
prises even Cesar." 

Cedeno does admit to surprise. Four 
years before he came up to Houston, 
where he hit .310 his first season, he 
was not yet playing baseball regularly. 
"When I was 15, I was still sitting on 
the bench in a Santo Domingo junior 
league," he says, "and we only played 
on Sundays. I probably hadn’t played 
as many as 100 games when I was signed. 

"I didn’t start playing baseball until 
I was II. My father didn't want me to. 
We had a store, and he wanted me to 
take care of it, but my mother bought 
me a glove and spikes, and pretty soon 
I was playing too much. I had the same 
feeling any American has. When he finds 
something he loves to do. he’s content 
to do it all day, every day." 

In his first tryout with the Astros, Ce- 
deno hit seven balls out of the park. 
They gave him S3.000 and sent him to 
Covington, Va. in the Appalachian 
League. "There arc not many Spanish 
speakers in Virginia," Cedeno says dri- 
ly. "but when you’re young, everything 
new is interesting. I worked hard to learn 
English. 1 watched TV — cowboy movies 
and cartoons. I learned English from 
The FHntstones." 

In his first game at Covington, Ce- 
deno got five hits. In 36 games he bat- 
ted .374. They’re still talking about him 
in Covington. After more seasoning in 
the lower minors, the Astros gave him 
a try at Triple A Oklahoma City in 
1970. Cesar went berserk. He hit .373, 
with 14 home runs, 14 doubles and nine 
triples in the first 54 games. He hit two 
grand slams in two days. Houston called 
him up before the sweat was dry. They're 
still talking about Cedeno in Oklahoma 
City. 

The big leagues barely put a dent in 
Ccdeno's hitting and his base-stealing 
was better than ever — 17 in 90 games. 
If he hadn’t had what for him consti- 



tutes a sophomore slump— a .264 av- 
erage in 1971 — they’d be discussing him 
in Coopcrstown. 

Not that anyone seems sad they aren’t. 

"I don’t want so much publicity — so 
much so soon," Cedeno says. "I’ve got 
a lot to learn, and that might interfere." 

"So far he’s had an ideal attitude," 
says Walker. "He has to want to go to 
the top of the hill and see all the sce- 
nery. Then it’ll be time for publicity." 

Certainly Cedeno does not lack con- 
fidence. “If I go 0 for 100," he says, 
"I’m sure they can’t get me out next 
time. If I get four hits a game, I want 
five. 1 throw all of myself into base- 
ball." 

Maybe Cedeno should pray his visibil- 
ity gap never closes. When Joe Morgan 
got his Most-Valuable All-Star hit, Ce- 
deno was on deck. But, he said later, he 
would never have had a shot at the glory; 
he knew Earl Weaver would walk him. 

Cocky kid, you say. But that's just 
the way Weaver had it planned. Wea\- 
er has heard of Cedeno. 


THE WEEK 

by MARK MULVOY 


A I FA QT Dcspiic ancmic 

ML LHu I batting average, skinny 
Shortstop Eddie Brinkman remained Mr. 
Indispensable in the Detroit lineup. Besides 
setting a' major league fielding record when 
he handled his 298th consecutive chance 
without committing an error, Brinkman also 
won a game with his puny bat. The Tigers 
had stunned Milwaukee in the first game 
of a doublchcader on Norm Cash's three- 
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run homer with two out in the ninth, then 
Brinkman won the second game with a two- 
run single in the eighth. 

•'Maybe they’ll call us Mr. Outside and 
Mr. Inside." Cash cracked. "Brinkman is 
the most underrated player in the league," 
said Mickey Stanley. "If we win it, he should 
be the MVP." Brinkman now has won five 
games for the Tigers w ith clutch stickwork 
hits or bunts— in late innings. 

Although they lost their next two games 
to the Brewers, who got a strong pitching 
job from Jim Lonborg. the Tigers still led 
Baltimore by I Vi games. The Orioles, who 
had dropped only 24 home games in each 
of the last two seasons, lost Nos. 21 and 22 
for 1972 as Cleveland beat both Pat Dob- 
son and Dave McNally. Tom McC raw’s 
pinch-hit home run with a man on in the 
ninth ruined Dobson, and Gaylord Perry's 
squeeze bunt in the 10th beat McNally. 

Losing in such sudden, latc-inning fash- 
ion obviously nettled Manager Harl Weaver. 
He asked the umpires to check Perry for 
the lubrication that all the hitters claim he 
carries. "Our guys saw Perry getting his 
slickum from his left wrist,” Weaver said. 
“When the umpire went out. Perry rubbed 
it on his pants and let them inspect him." 
Mr. Clean now has a 17-8 record and a 
1.69 earned run average, while the other 
Indian pitchers have a combined 21-44 
record. 

The Yankees stalled the recent Red Sox 
surge by taking three of four in New York. 
Sparky Lyle saved his 20th game, but then 
lost his third when substitute Boston Catch- 
er Bob Montgomery hit an opposite-field, 
ninth-inning, three-run homer. Regular 
Catcher Carlton Fisk also hit a home run 
for Boston, but the heart of the batting 
order Carl Yastr/cmski. Reggie Smith and 
Rick Pctrocelli failed to drive in a single 
run in New York. 

DET 53-39 BALT 51-40 BOST 46-44 
NV 45-44 CLEV 38-53 MIL 37-54 

A I M/COT Flying into Oakland. 
ML VvLUI the Minnesota Twins 
figured they were ready to make a pennant 
charge against the Athletics. For one thing. 
Harmon Killebrew was unhappy at being 
omitted from the All-Star team, and when 
Harmon gets mad he usually vents his an- 
ger on baseballs. Also, the Twins still had 
13 games left to play against the A's, and, 
as Manager Frank Quilici said, if they won 
10 of the 13, Minnehaha. 

But Vida Blue was mad. too. At himself. 
And at his 2-5 record. "My attitude has 
changed, believe me," Blue said before pitch- 
ing the opener against the Twins. "The fans 
are going to see a new Vida. I’m going to 
equal last year's first half [ 1 7-3) in this year's 


second half." Blue shut out the Twins for 
eight innings, then Killebrew smashed a two- 
run homer in the ninth. Exit Blue. Enter Rol- 
lic Fingers. And the A's held on to win 
4 3. Few knew it was Vida's birthday be- 
cause league records mistakenly show he 
was bom June 28th — instead of July 28th. 
Killebrew hit another homer the next night 
to beat Ken Holt/man, but the A's look 
the third game of the scries and sent the 
Twins home talking about next year. 

By winning three of four from Kansas 
City, Chicago extended its home record to 
36-13. the best in baseball. Dick Allen con- 
tinued to confine his batting practice to live 
games and hit three more home runs — -25 
so far this year. Asked what he thought 
was a realistic home-run goal, Allen an- 
swered, "How about 25?" In the one game 
Kansas City won. Roger Nelson shut out 
the White Sox and scored the winning run 
after breaking up Stan Bahnscn's no-hitter 
with a two-out single in the eighth. 

California shot down the Texas Rangers 
in three straight games, starting with No- 
lan Ryan's two-hit. 1 4-strikcout shutout, and 
finally gave Second Baseman Sandy Alo- 
mar a rest after 565 games. The Rangers, 
meanwhile, began their latest youth move- 
ment by recalling three more minor league 
players and demoting three veterans. On a 
positive note, the Rangers finally went 
ahead of Washington's 1971 attendance for 
a corresponding number of dates. 

OAK 58-36 CHI 52-42 MINN 46-44 
KC 45-48 CAL 42-52 TEX 37-55 

Ml \A/CQT Cincinnati, giving some 
|M L VvLul hope to the Astros and 
Dodgers, lost two of three games to San 
Diego, including the longest played so far 
in Riverfront Stadium. In that 17-inning, 
four-hour, 4-3 defeat, four Reds were caught 
stealing and another was picked off first 
base. Catcher Fred Kendall of the Padres 
twice threw out Joe Morgan try ing to steal. 
"I had never been thrown out twice in one 
game before," the All-Star MVP said sor- 
rowfully. The Reds also lost to San Di- 
ego's Clay Kirby, who stopped them on 
five hits, and their record at Riverfront fell 
below .500. On the road the Reds arc 22 
games over .500. 

Bill Buckner and Manny Moia, who share 
left field for the Dodgers, fashioned a 1-2 KO 
for the Astros. Pinch-hitting, Mota drove in 
a run and then scored moments later on 
Buckner's homer oft' Fred Gladding, who 
had not thrown a gopher pitch in almost two 
years. However, the Dodgers' knack of 
bunching errors was evident again in a 2-2 
week. They committed five in three games. 

Luman Harris still was managing the 
struggling Atlanta Braves, but Eddie Math- 


ews was said to be ready and available to 
replace him. Meanwhile. Denny McLain, 
lately of the Birmingham A's. picked up 
the first save of his career by getting the 
last batter out in a 4 3 win over San Fran- 
cisco. Faced with a twi-night doublchcadcr 
followed by an afternoon doublcheader. At- 
lanta and San Francisco players both pro- 
tested and the twi-nighter suddenly became 
a single game. And once again Giant Own- 
er Horace Stoneham denied reports that he 
plans to sell the team. He said, "I'm fed up 
denying the rumors." 

CIN 56-35 HOUS 52-43 LA 49-43 

ATL 43-50 SF 42 53 SO 35-57 

Ml r A QT ^ ei only one game as 
IlL LMO I manager of the Chicago 
Cubs, Whites - Lockman clearly was a ge- 
nius. Taking over from Leo Durochcr, 66. 
whose extraordinary career may or may not 
have reached a final punctuation point. 
Lockman immediately banned all card 
games from the clubhouse and notified the 
players they would have a strict curfew on 
the road. Then Ferguson Jenkins went out 
and pitched a one-hitter against the Phillies 
in Philadelphia. The hit was a fourth-in- 
ning double by W illie Montanez. Said Short- 
stop Don Kcssingcr alter the game. "If I 
knew then what 1 know now, I would have 
dived for the ball. But it was only the fourth 
inning so I played it a little cautious." Lock- 
man's genius lost some sheen thereafter as 
the Cubs lost two in a row. 

All right, now, who is the best pitcher on 
the Mcts? Tom Terrific, right? Wrong. Re- 
member this name: Jon Trumpbour Mat- 
lack. The rookie left-hander shut out the 
Pirates for 10 innings, improved his record 
to 10-5 and lowered his ERA to 2.08. He 
has allowed only one earned run in his last 
36 innings. Not surprisingly, Matlack was 
hardly confident before facing the Bucs in 
Pittsburgh. "I read that they had a 14-4 rec- 
ord and a .336 batting average against left- 
handers," he said. ”1 almost jumped out 
the hotel window." 

After losing to Matlack, the Pirates got 
mean and beat both Jerry Koosman and Sca- 
vcr. Willie Stargell homered against each, 
then hit another against the Phillies. Ted 
Simmons finally signed a contract with St. 
Louis, and Bob Gibson after 1 1 straight 
wins lost a game. It was Bill Stoneman 
over Gibson for Montreal, and Mike Tor- 
rez followed with a win in New York as 
the Expos closed to within six games of 
.500 — Gene Mauch's definition of respect- 
ability. In Philadelphia, Steve Carlton won 
his 10th straight, shutting out the Cubs 2-0. 

PITT 58-35 NV 50-41 CHI 48-46 
ST. L. 46-45 MONT 42-48 PHIL 34-59 
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Now Delta, a 
becomes 



Delta is ready 


great airline, 
even greater! 

The merger of Northeast Airlines into Delta creates a new and expanded Delta Air Lines: 
over 24,000 employees-all professionals. A fleet of i73big jets. Aroute system 33,3oo miles long, 
stretching to 92 great places in the U.S., 5 foreign lands and Puerto Rico. 


Even before the merger. Delta 
was one of the Big Five airlines of 
the U.S. And in many major cities, 
number one. For instance, Delta 
flys more people in and out of 
Atlanta than any other airline. More 
people in and out of New Orleans. 
More people between the Midwest 
and Florida. Looking at the entire 
route system, Delta has doubled its 
business in the last five years. 

Delta’s second merger. 

The beginnings of Delta go back 
to 1925, and a cropdusting service. 

It carried its first passengers, six 
hardy souls, in a single-engine mono- 
plane in 1929. Delta grew with new 
route awards over the years. In 1953, 
Delta merged with Chicago & South- 
ern Air Lines, giving Delta routes 
across the continent and into the 
Caribbean. 

Preview: Delta’s 
Wide-Ride™ fleet. 

Delta is now flying the deluxe, 
wide-body 747s. In October, it will 
start flying the big, new DC- 10. 
Coming in 1973, new 727s with Wide- 
Ride cabins and Wide-Ride L-lOlls. 
Delta also operates the famed Lock- 
heed “Hercules” in all-cargo service 
as the L-100-20. 

The airline run by 
professionals. 

Every one at Delta — by skill, 
training, experience and spirit — is a 


professional at his or her job. Delta 
has the best record of satisfied 
customers in the whole airline 
business.* 

Ready-when-you-are 

schedules. 

Much of Delta’s success is a re- 
sult of ingenious schedule planning. 
Delta’s aim is to give you the most 
convenient flights to where you’re 
going. In other words: “Delta is ready 
when you are!” And now that Delta 
and Northeast have merged, Delta 


flies out of Boston as well as Los 
Angeles, Montreal along with New 
Orleans. Bermuda and the Bahamas 
join Jamaica, Puerto Rico and Ca- 
racas as Delta vacation resorts. Delta 
and Northeast join forces in cities 
like New York, Miami, Philadelphia, 
Tampa/St. Pete and Washington. 

For reservations in 3-seconds on 
our Deltamatic* system, call Delta 
or see your friendly Travel Agent. 

A DELTA 


* U.S. Civil Aeronautic Board official statistics for 1971 — the latest full-year figures available — 
show Delta as having the fewest number of complaints per 100,000 passengers of any U.S.air carrier. 



when you are! 


horse racing / William Barry Furlong 


Browbeating 
the sport 
into shape 

Maverick Alex MacArthur, who 
now presides over Illinois racing, 
is turning up scandalous doings 

S ince late in 1969 the hearings and 
processes of the Illinois Racing 
Board— heretofore as stylized and re- 
hearsed as a Japanese No drama — have 
become the richest theatrical antic west 
of Broadway. Thanks largely to the 
board’s chairman, Alexander MacAr- 
thur. the IRB has been plowing through 
corruption with the emancipated exu- 
berance of Kaufman & Hart (George 
Kaufman and Moss Hart, that is) re- 
working The Lower Depths. In the pro- 
cess Chairman Mac, a sinewy, individ- 
ualistic man, is becoming as famous for 
his sayings as Chairman Mao: 

• On his investigations into the 
strange, and sometimes criminal, inner 



workings of Illinois racing: "We were 
cornin' up with so much evidence we 
were like men catchin' fish fasler'n we 
could string 'em. We just kept tossin' 
'em in the bottom of the boat." 

• On demanding that the lineage of race- 
track stock ownership be traced to the 
ultimate owner: “When we talk genetics. 
I want to know who the stud bulls arc." 

• On the refusal of the Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank to reveal who owned certain 
stock held in a blind trust: “People were 
just usin' Chase Manhattan— hell, if you 
were goin' to open a high-class whore- 
house, you’d pick the best address in 
town, too." 

• On finally getting a list of the hidden 
holders of stock in one track: "Well. I 
guess we got the baby burped out." 

• On the inclination of some trainers to 
use drugs and some jockeys electric prods 
to get the most out of horses: "This isn't 
a race between thoroughbreds. It’s a race 
between chemistry and electricity ." 

• On accepting the governor's request 
to become head of the racing board: “I 
wish to Christ I had lockjaw that day." 

So do many other people who liked 
the cozy old ways of Illinois racing. Mac- 
Arthur started off with a basic precept: 
"If you want a good crop, you've got 
to do some deep plowin'." As board 
chairman, he tried plowing with every- 
thing from his subpoena power he is 
the first board chairman ever to use it - 
to threats to revoke racing dates or li- 
censes if he didn't gel stockholder in- 
formation, to more simple and direct 
devices. To cure an epidemic of late starts 
at certain tracks, he issued a demand 
for "one page of explanation for every 
minute a race is late, to be on my desk 
at nine o'clock the next morning — six 
pages for six minutes." Or 45 pages if 
nine races go off an average of just five 
minutes late. The tracks quickly came 
around: it was easier to start on time 
than to think up suitable excuses for 
why they couldn't. 

Overall. MacArthur has produced no- 
table results, not just colorful rhetoric. 
He cracked an ultra -secret land trust at 
Cahokia Downs and found the racetrack 
was pay ing 3'/i times as much money to 
this hidden company as it was paying 
to its shareholders. He helped touch off 
inquiries that led to the discovery that 
many ranking Democrats in the state — 
the governor. Congressmen, federal 


judges, state legislators and appointees 
and parly committeemen— had been 
wheeling and dealing in racetrack stock. 
Former Governor Otto Kcrner and three 
of his top aides are to stand trial in fed- 
eral court in November on charges stem- 
ming from this investigation. 

MacArthur has been blocked from 
time to time in his efforts to clear up 
the mess: early last month a Circuit 
Court judge in Cook County ordered 
him to reinstate a jockey he had barred 
for associating with known underworld 
characters. MacArthur is appealing the 
case. Meanw hile, the mob has given him 
its ultimate accolade. He has been 
warned that if he continues his inves- 
tigations, his life may be in danger and 
the barns on his land burned. His farm 
has been under guard by sheriff's police 
since early in June. 

For all this. MacArthur gives an art- 
fully rendered impression of enduring 
amateurism. He wears $55 turtle-skin 
cowboy boots, string lies and five-gal- 
lon hats. He likes to pop half-specs on 
his eyes, peer over them with a quiz- 
zical look and shoot a furrowed fore- 
head glance ai a witness. "Na-ow Ah’m 
jest a country boy . . . he likes to 
say, while lawyers' eyes glaze over and 
witnesses cringe and they know that 
nothing is going to go right that day. 

l or one thing, Alexander MacArthur 
is not "jest a country boy." He is a mil- 
lionaire. His father was a multimillion- 
aire. His Uncle John is a billionaire. And 
his Uncle Charles was the roaring '20s 
newspaperman in Chicago who w ith Ben 
Hecht wrote The Front Page. There was 
another distant relative not often men- 
tioned because lie was merely military. 
General Douglas MacArthur. After a 
stint in the family's insurance business, 
Alex MacArthur took his money and 
invested in a farm near Algonquin. III., 
where he works 1.490 acres, fattens cat- 
tle (986 by today’s count) and harvests 
86,000 bushels of corn every year to feed 
to the cattle ("We're always beefin',” is 
a slogan on the farm). 

Through the years MacArthur has 
been on the edges of Republican pol- 
itics. After the G.O.I*. candidate, Rich- 
ard Ogilvie, was elected governor in 
1968, he persuaded MacArthur that run- 
ning the racing board would take only 
one day a month. ("I'm glad I didn't 
let you schedule the other 29 days a 

continued 
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INTEGRITY IN A CAN 


Put your engine in STA-POWER's care. You can trust 
STA-POWER Engine Conditioners to do everything we say 
they'll do. STA-POWER improves overall engine perfor- 
mance by: 

neutralizing and preventing formation of acids that create 
deposits 

dissolving harmful carbon and sludge deposits 
boosting horsepower and gas mileage 
increasing and maintaining oil pressure 


extending spark plug and engine life 
reducing engine heat and friction 

STA-POWER: INTEGRITY IN A CAN 

Ask your service station dealer for STA-POWER. If he 
doesn't have it, ask him to get it! 

Distributor inquiries invited. For further information 
contact: STA-POWER INDUSTRIES, INC., P. O. Box 
4451, San Rafael, C A. 94902 
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month,” he told Ogilvic later.) The na- 
ture of the job was described by an- 
other member of the board as “taking 
a trip through a sewer in a glass-bot- 
tom boat." One of the reasons for the 
corruption was the inclination of past 
board members to cozy up to track op- 
erators and horsemen. "Our old boards 
were so inbred that they whinnied to 
each other," MacArthur says. He fig- 
ured there was no way the horse people 
could "reach" him, and he set out to 
clean upthe mess. “Tin on a turtle hunt," 
he snapped, "and I'm goin’ to get ev- 
ery turtle if I have to drain the pond 
dry." 

In the course of his investigation of 
the company that controlled two of the 
state's major racetracks, MacArthur be- 
gan to have the feeling that trails were 
being laid to confuse him. "I think that 
this is a mighty long train and I'm Tid- 
in' in the caboose," he said. "But be- 
fore this is over. I’m goin' to be right 
up there, ridin* in the engine with the 
rest of 'em." 

By the time he was through taking tes- 
timony he found the corporation pres- 
ident, Philip Levin, had personal invest- 
ments in everything from three casinos 
in Las Vegas to a mob-connected hotel 
in Acapulco ("A sunny place for shady 
people." MacArthur remarked drily). 
One thing led to another and before it 
was over the late Mr. Levin (he died a 
few days after his final confrontation 
with MacArthur) was disposing of his 
interest in those casinos in order to keep 
his racetracks in Illinois. 

MacArthur came in for a few sur- 
prises of his own. It turned out that 
Levin had been subsidizing Republicans: 
his organization had contributed SI 00,- 
000 to various Republican campaign 
funds in Illinois and only S5.000 to the 
Mayor Daley re-election campaign. 
MacArthur gulped and grunted and his 
eyes dulled and he cursed for a while, 
lie wasn't involved himself: the record 
of the racing board made that clear. Six 
weeks after the checks had been passed, 
Levin, at Chairman Mac's direction, was 
forced to sell his gambling interests at a 
S700.000 loss. 

MacArthur goes to great lengths not 
to be corrupted. I le sends back all racing- 
oriented Christmas gifts and pays for 
his food bills at tracks with cash ("1 
have the feelin* that they'd never gel 
around to sendin' the bill"). He turns 
down all invitations for "private little 


talks" with people in racing, on the the- 
ory that they'll turn up with indiscreet 
proposals or, if they don't, they'll gos- 
sip about the talks to encourage the idea 
that the chairman is willing to entertain 
such proposals. "The only public man 
who should hold private audiences is 
the Pope," he says. 

Despite his cracker-barrel manner, 
MacArthur is skilled at handling all de- 
ceits, large and small. When he learned 
that the operator of one track spread a 
packet of S50 win tickets — on a race al- 
ready run — before three of his board 
members, he phoned the track's owners 
and told them he had a method for solv- 
ing the problem: "I'll pull your plug — 
I'll turn off all your lights.” He meant 
it literally: he would pull the plug on 
the pari-mutuel machines. 

He took an equally strong-armed at- 
titude toward a huge pile of manure dry- 
ing outside some of the barns at Ar- 
lington Park. The contractor who han- 
dled manure hauling had not shown up 
for nearly a week, though the track was 
paying S2.000 a day to have the area 
cleaned. MacArthur urged that the con- 
tractor get out there quickly because 
dried manure can become a fire hazard. 
Three days later — the manure still un- 
collected — a lire broke out and 33 thor- 
oughbreds were killed. MacArthur was 
enraged w hen he discovered the manure 
was not being cleared even after that. 
One morning he and some of his farm- 
hands showed up in the stable area and 
began baling, packing and loading the 
manure to haul away. "By that after- 
noon the contractor was out and all the 
manure was gone from the stable area," 
says MacArthur. 

Another of the chairman's concerns 
has been the mutucl clerks. Shortly af- 
ter he joined the racing board he went 
to cash a S2 bet for his wife. The clerk 
handed him the S3. 60 in winnings but 
failed to include the other S2. the original 
investment. MacArthur started an inves- 
tigation though he was urged to forget 
such small corruption. '“They kept tellin’ 
me there was no way to keep the birds 
from messin’ on the park bench. But I fig- 
ured it might help to fire a shotgun in that 
direction." Eventually he found lies be- 
tween certain mutuel clerks and the 
Mafia ("6 mob-tied cashiers at Arling- 
ton," headlined the Chicago Sun-Times). 

The headline linking racing operations 
and the Mafia aroused the attention of 
the FBI. "I really can't say if they were 


trolling in my wake or not — they never 
told me," says MacArthur. But the FBI 
did enlarge its investigation and, almost 
routinely, it got around to looking into 
political influence and racetrack stock 
ownership. As the evidence grew, it 
seemed to the feds that sonic of the peo- 
ple in the administration of Governor 
Kerncr, by now a federal appeals court 
judge, had "erred" in the way they re- 
ported that income on their lax returns. 

The FBI asked MacArthur for the rec- 
ords of the racing board for the years 
when Kcrner was governor. MacArthur 
would have obliged except that when 
lie went to look for them there were no 
records. Everything from 1962 to 1968, 
most of the Kerncr years, had disap- 
peared. MacArthur began piecing to- 
gether things as best he could and ship- 
ping them over to the Federal Building. 
His success in dredging up details sug- 
gests that there may have been viola- 
tions of state law as well as of the fed- 
eral income-tax code. 

I le says he has done some of his bet- 
ter thinking on the case out in the fields 
on his farm. "It doesn't take much brain- 
power to keep a tractor movin'," he ex- 
plains, "but there's enough noise to keep 
you awake. When you're sittin' out there 
on a tractor you have a lot of time to 
think." 

MacArthur wasn't terribly surprised, 
or upset, at the recent testimony of "Bob- 
by Byrne" about fixed races across the 
nation. "I'm not much taken by singin' 
canaries, in cages or out of 'em,” he 
says. He points out that Byrne's reflec- 
tion on Illinois racing involved alleged 
fixes long before he took oflicc. But it 
wouldn't surprise him to find there were 
fixes. "I wouldn't follow the example 
of one of my Eastern colleagues and 
say everything Bobby Byrne said was 
untrue." He thinks it is not realistic to 
pretend that racing has no problems. 
“The Sport of Kings, they call it. And 
when you look around for the lineage, 
you find out everybody was born in Da- 
mon Runyon's basement." 

MacArthur most of all. He was born 
to wealth but has overcome the prob- 
lem and conquered the patois, if not 
the diction, of Broadway. But that isn't 
his concern. And nothing much outside 
of Illinois facing and the rich cropland 
he works is his concern. He has more 
than enough problems around him, or, 
as he puls it, "I've got all the peas I 
can hold on my knife.” end 
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An editor moonlights a racy little 
boat, the Laser, and lo, bonanza! 

Sailing up a 
storm of $s 

A ; anyone knows who has lately 
raced, say, a mother of five, a fa- 
ther of two and a lass of 13 through the 
fickle breezes of an American lake— and 
rejoiced over beating these impromptu 
competitors — the mini-sailboat is having 
a big vogue. It costs little, can be car- 
ried in the back of a station wagon or 
on a car top, can be stowed on the shore 
with minimum fuss, and while the pos- 
sessors of larger craft arc sorting their 
sails and tuning their spars, the mini-sail- 
or is off and heeling. 

First came the Alcort people with 
their Sunfish and Sailfish, those lucrative 
ironing boards with postage stamps 
for sails: then such as the Sea Snark, 
1 1 feet of foam-plastic hull that you 
could acquire for SI 19 across the coun- 


ter or for S88 and the end flaps from 
a carton of cigarettes. 

This year’s red-hot flash in the mini- 
market is the Laser. It is being peeled 
off fiber-glass molds in Pointe-Claire, 
Quebec, Tiburon. Calif, and Banbury, 
England at the rate of 23 boats a work- 
ing day. It has taken the Laser just 15 
months to reach that highly profitable 
production pace: the Sunfish took more 
than five years to attain a similar vol- 
ume. The Laser is 13' 10' overall, car- 
ries 76 square feet of sail, and beats, 
reaches and runs with much vivacity. It 
weighs 125 pounds and costs S765, plac- 
ing it toward the upper end of the mini- 
price scale. (By comparison the Sailfish, 
oldest of the new breed, dating from 
1947, is 13' 7', has 75 square feet of 
sail and sells for S475; the Sunfish, 
1956, 13' 10', 75 square feet, S589.) 

The most curious thing about the La- 
ser is that it was designed by the editor 
of a yachting magazine. As everyone 
knows, when man bites dog. it’s news. 
When editor bites bonanza, it’s unheard 
of. The editor who has gotten his teeth 
into the mini-boat boom is Bruce Kir- 
by, boss of the monthly Yacht Racing. 
Kirby, a Canadian and an Olympic sail- 
or. at present lives in Rowayton, Conn., 
where he puts out his competition-ori- 
ented magazine and counts the money 
coming in from Pointe-Claire, Tiburon 
and Banbury. 

The proceeds are not merely vulgar 
dollars, for good sailors have been turn- 
ing up in Lasers, which adds to the pride 
Kirby has in his boat. Last October, 
for example, there were 1 3 world or na- 
tional champions from other classes in 
the Laser's first North American cham- 
pionships, held at Baltimore. The event 
attracted so many entrants that Margo 
Kirby, Bruce's wife, who was the reg- 
istrant, “thought 1 would scream if one 
more showed up.’’ A Laser rides pig- 
gyback aboard the bigoccan racer Black- 
fin. Another belongs to the former 
woman sailing champion. Jane Pegel. 
A top Sunfish sailor, Larry Lewis, 
switched to the Laser. Kirby himself, 
as befits the designer and an Olympian, 
owns two. 

“I have a very funny attitude sailing 
them,” he says. *’I can finish last in u 
20-boat fleet and still feel happy as 
can be.” 

Kirby describes the boat as a “peo- 
ple’s singlehander, a young people’s 
boat, a now boat.” But this is sales pro- 


motional talk for a craft that hardly 
needs it. The Laser goes upwind with 
surprising power, especially in light 
air. Downwind it can streak up on a 
plane. Although equipped with one 
jointed aluminum mast, one rudder, 
one centerboard and a single sail, it 
goes, as one disciple says, “as if it's 
got 20 of everything.” 

Kirby was more doodler than marine 
architect before 1969, when an industrial 
designer named Ian Bruce phoned that 
he had a request from a customer who 
wanted to market a car-top beach boat. 
Almost by the time Bruce had finished 
speaking, Kirby had penciled prelimi- 
nary outlines. He completed the plans 
in three or four hours and sent them on 
to Bruce with a note, "I think this little 
beast can make us some money." 

But Ian Bruce's prospective client 
dropped out and the Laser-to-be lan- 
guished for a year. Then Kirby’s publish- 
er organized a sailing series to test the 
claims of various mini-boat manufactur- 
ers as to which could be assembled on the 
beach fastest, sailed best and righted 
from a capsize the quickest. 

Within a week Kirby, though a house 
man and a race judge to boot, had a 
mold made and a Laser launched for 
the competition. And as you may have 
guessed, it rigged faster, sailed more nim- 
bly and turned upright quicker than most 
of the boats in its division. 

At that time the boat was known pro- 
visionally as the Weekender. As Bruce 
and Kirby began talking it up, Bruce de- 
cided the name lacked newness. He sug- 
gested Laser. Kirby's young daughter 
Kelly, who knew the laser’s connotations 
of light, heat and speed from elementary 
school, agreed with the switch. "If grade 
school kids were being taught about la- 
sers,” Kirby reflected, “how could we 
miss?” 

Like a streak of light came financial 
success. It was an unfamiliar feeling for 
the Kirby family. Learning the news- 
paperman’s craft in Canada, Kirby had 
become assistant city editor of the Mon- 
treal Star. He also skied well enough to 
practice with members of the Canadian 
Olympic team, and in the 1956 and 1964 
Summer Games he represented Canada 
in singlehandcd Finn monotypes. In 1968 
in Mexico he sailed a Star. Moving to 
Rowayton in 1965 to become editor of 
Yacht Racing , then known as One-De- 
sign & Offshore Yachtsman, he made a 
reputation in his specialized world as a 
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Portrait of a smart car buyer: 



He likes a bit? car. With 
enough shoulder room, elbow 
room, hip room. With enough 
room for the whole family 
to ride in without taking 
turns breathing. 


He likes to know that when 
he puts his foot down, he'll find 
a responsive Olds Rocket V-8 
at the other end. 


He reasons thusly: The next 
model year is fast approaching. 
Present dealer inventories, 
therefore, must be reduced. 

That can mean year-end savings. 
(Pretty smart, eh?) 


He wants a quiet car. One 
in which he can discuss his 
business prowess without 
shouting over wind noise. 
Even on a turnpike. 


He wants a car not only 
priced to save money but 
built to keep on saving money. 
A car with built-in value 
that will be worth more 
when it's trade-in time again. 
(How smart can you get?) 


Portrait of a smart car buy: 
Oldsmobile Delta 88. 


Right now, during your 
Oldsmobile dealer’s Smar 
Buyer Sale, smart buyers 
everywhere are discover in 
how much they can realb 
save on a Delta 88. 


Oldsmobile’s year-end 
Smart Buyer Sale! n 



BOATING romtmird 


man dependable for sound reporting and 
incisive judgment. He had earned his ex- 
pertness. Not so long before, he and 
Margo had hauled from regatta to re- 
gatta like gypsies. When gas money dwin- 
dled Kirby rolled into darkened filling 
stations and gleaned precious drops from 
their hoses. Like some familiar sailing 
bums he might have cadged bunks and 
drinks from pals with bankrolls, but nev- 
er did. 

Once, however, he and Margo did ac- 
cept an invitation to lodge with John 
Roosevelt, great-grandson of Teddy, 
during a regatta at Oyster Bay. N.Y. 
John proved to be a delightful host, 
which made the Kirbys' embarrassment 
acute. "We just had to repay his hos- 
pitality somehow." says Margo, "but 
we had only S5.50 between us and we 
had to get back to Canada on that. Final- 
ly we left the Roosevelts a S5 book of left- 
over bar coupons from the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Yacht Club. It was the only 
thing wc could think of. 

"1 can remember driving home in a 


friend’s car from another of those re- 
gattas and suddenly realizing. ‘What a 
relief, we can have a blowout without 
worrying.’ ” The Kirby car rarely had a 
spare tire. "I can also remember think- 
ing. ‘I’ll laugh at this one day.’ “ 

Never formally trained in boat de- 
signing. Kirby took it up as a means of 
relaxation. ”1 have found." he says, 
"that the designers of fancy stutf like 
America’s Cup contenders get most of 
their lines from the test tank and the 
slide rule and then leave the actual draw- 
ing to someone else. I can’t do that. I 
get real satisfaction out of drawing the 
lines.” 

Before executing the Laser. Kirby de- 
signed a succession of racing dinghies 
that earned him everything but large roy- 
alties. From five International 14 mod- 
els designed by Kirby, hundreds have 
been built. They have captured the es- 
teem of that lively cult by winning re- 
gattas ranging from local events to meets 
of international caliber. Englishman Jer- 
emy Pudney is a master of the 14s. and 


among his hulls has been one from the 
drawing board of Bruce Kirby. 

Kirby also designed a small offshore 
racer, which put his bank balance at half- 
staff when the buyer bailed out at bill- 
paying time. Additionally. Kirby con- 
ceived the Lollipop, half toy. half sail- 
ing trainer, meant for his daughters Ja- 
nice and Kelly. The 6' kcclboat handled 
so easily that the children learned to 
sail, from scratch, in just one day. There 
is now talk that the Lollipop might be 
worth a million dollars to Kirby as an 
S89.50 merchandising comc-on, much 
like the Sea Snark. the best-selling sail- 
boat in the universe. 

In this summer of 1972 Bruce and 
Margo Kirby own a brand-new au- 
tomobile with splendid tires and arc 
strangers to nocturnal gas hoses. The 
other day. reports a colleague, Kirby 
was pricing a Connecticut mansion on 
an especially attractive waterfront site. 
The price was O.K.. the informant con- 
tinues, but Kirby didn't like the cut of 
the hedges. end 


If there were a golf ball made, 
that could deliver even one 
yard more distance than the Titleist, 
don't you think the pros 
would be playing it on the tour? 

ACUSHNET GOLF EQUIPMENT 

Sold thru goll course pro shops only 



Titleist: the money ball 
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WIN 2 NFL SEASON TICKETS FROM UITALIS. 
PICK UP THE COUPON & RUN. 



Vitalis* has NFL season tickets ready to hand out. Abso- 
lutely tree. Act last, and you may get to catch your favorite 
team In every home game they play. 

Each winner gets two tickets. There are two pairs avail- 
able for each team in the league. Your chance of winning 
will be determined by the number of entrants selecting the 
team of your choice. 

HOW TO ENTER. 

Gentlemen: I have enclosed a label or box top from 
any size bottle of greaseless Vitalis Liquid or Vitalis” Dry 
Texture in a tube or the serial number from any Vitalis Dry 
Control. orprinted"Free N.F.L. Football Tickets" on a 3’X 
5“ white piece of paper along with the entry blank 
or facsimile of entry blank. The value of a pair of 
season tickets varies by team from $84 to $105. 
Entries must be postmarked by August 31 and re- 
ceived by September 7. Mail your entry blank 


for free Vitalis football tickets to NFL Season Tickets. 
Box 247. New York. NY. 

WRITE TEAM CHOICE ON BACK OF ENVELOPE. 

Enter as many times as you wish. Coupon not neces- 
sary to enter. Each entry must be mailed separately. 

Winners determined in random drawings conducted 
by CM Group Inc., an independent judging organization 
whose decisions are final. No substitution of prizes is of- 
fered NFL season tickets good only for 1972 regular sea- 
son home games and are not renewable. Offer open 
to residents of U.S. A. and Puerto Rico except employees 
and their families of Bristol-Myers Co., its subsidiaries, 
and their advertising agencies. VOID in Georgia, Idaho. 
Missouri. Washington State and places where prohibited, 
taxed or restricted by law. Winners will be notified by mail. 
Entrants understand that Bristol-Myers Company may in 
its discretion release the names of winners. 


ADDRESS. 
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STATE. 
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A Costa Rican odyssey starring * Oceanea a homely cousin of * African Queen,' some 
other dubious transport and innumerable sports of sorts by ROBERT F. JONES 


Leavin' Lizards'. continued 


C osta Rica is a wacky little coun- 
try where everyone goes ba- 
' nanas — oops, grows bananas! 
No, that's not quite it. How about 
this one? If Edna Ferber’s novel Giant 
had been set in Costa Rica instead of in 
Texas, she would have titled it Dwarf. 

Nope, not yet. One more try. Take a 
sportsman's vacation in this barmy Cen- 
tral American republic and watch the 
Costans grow Rica by the minute! 

Well, three strikes arc out in any 
league, but there is a certain amount of 
truth in all the above generalizations. 
During a recent two-week tour with rod 
and gun through the "sportsman's par- 
adise" of Costa Rica, this American 
sportsman encountered plenty of ba- 
nanas (both edible and laughable), 
bagged an abundance of fish and game 
(all of it dwarfed by comparison with 
the tourist brochure photographs) and 
probably paid off the Costa Rican na- 
tional debt in the process. Nonetheless, 
it was a fortnight to remember — par- 
ticularly the fourth night, when the igua- 
na tried to eat the boat. But more about 
that later. 

Five distinct Adventures took place 
during the two weeks in Costa Rica, 
and each must be treated separately so 
as to convey the proper balance of ro- 
mance and danger. 

Before launching into the particulars. 



it would be helpful to place Costa Rica 
in a geographical, historical and socio- 
logical context. This tropical. West Vir- 
ginia-sized republic, sandwiched between 
Nicaragua on the north and Panama 
on the south, was discovered in 1 502 by 
Columbus on his fourth voyage. The 
great discoverer was hoping to find gold 
and much to his disappointment found 
none. Indeed, there was no gold— the 
baubles worn by the coastal tribes had 
reached Costa Rica by trade with Mex- 
ico and Panama. This fact made it eas- 
ier for the Conquistadores to rub out 
the Indians in good conscience. 

The Ticos — as Costa Ricans are 
known from their habit of placing a 
Spanish diminutive ending on every oth- 
er noun — are generally a happy, helpful 
lot. Though handmade oxcarts still do 
most of the hauling in the backcountry, 
one secs little of the grinding poverty ev- 
ident elsewhere in Latin America. Out- 
side of the major cities — San Jose, the 
capital, with a population of 612,000. 
Cartago ( 198,000), Puntarenas (2 10,000) 



The wonders of Costa Rica are many. You 
can shpot and then savor a grisly iguana at 
S 10.42 per inch, wade after duck in a thin 
wet line up to your sternum in snakes, trem- 
ble to the cries of jaguar and ocelot and bring 
deer into camp by jacklight and sunlight. 


and Liberia (189.000) — the 20th century 
atmosphere of neon and plastic rapidly 
gives way to the 19th, which is com- 
pounded of burnt gunpowder, cattle 
sweat and freshly chopped wood. 

Not the least of the joys in traveling 
through rural Costa Rica is a sense of 
having been transported backward in 
time to pioneer America, with all its cour- 
age, self-reliance and cruelty. The ma- 
chete replaces the ax, but it is just as 
sharp; the rifle may burn smokeless pow- 
der, but it is just as trusty — and rusty — 
as great granddad’s Hawken. The psy- 
chic echoes vibrate at every bend; a troop 
of drovers cantering their ponies through 
the Brahma country, sitting on their 
mounts with the fluidity of men who 
spend 1 2 hours a day in the saddle; a dug- 
out canoe racing the dusk down a jun- 
gle river, paddled by a drunken woman 
who is singing as she transports her snor- 
ing husband home from the trading post; 
a homesteader shucking the armor from 
an armadillo he has surprised and be- 
headed in his com patch — meat for the 
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pot. Ah, yes. The Ticos at work and 
the Ticos at play. Like their gringo cous- 
ins of a century ago, there is little to dis- 
tinguish between the two conditions, as 
the following Adventures hope to dis- 
close. 

NIGHT OF THE IGUANA 

"You don’t know what lonesome is," 
said Dr. Ken Hayes, "until you try to 
declaw an ocelot.” The good doctor was 
hunched hugely over a rum and water 
in the bar of the Hotel Cayuga, explain- 
ing his reasons for giving up a SI 50,000- 
a-year veterinary practice in Los An- 
geles in favor of life as an expatriate 
freebooter in Costa Rica. Outside, the 
night life of Puntarenas, Costa Rica’s 
principal Pacific seaport, was switching 
on: ambitious shoeshine boys sizing up 
the passing footwear like so many His- 
panic Horatio Algers; hardhanded com- 
mercial fishermen squinting the day's 
sunlight from their eyes; garrulous gag- 
gles of Japanese merchant sailors wad- 
dling to the brothels. And coveys of tan- 
talizing Ticas, minuscule and bursting 
with a pretty naivete, were indulging 
themselves in the ancient Latin rite of 
the paseo — the evening parade of pul- 
chritude. 

"Nice-looking gals," allowed Hayes, 
“but my old lady is a Tica and I don’t 
even dare to look — the word gets around 
fast." He grinned his Ward Bond grin, 
the scar on his right cheekbone winking 
like a long third eye, and continued with 
his lament. Prissy poodles, contemptu- 
ous Siamese cats, the sick undercurrent 
of anthropomorphism and covert bes- 


tiality — all had finally combined to drive 
him Puntarenasward. He had tried com- 
mercial fishing, and though there was 
adventure in it, there was little money 
and much too much work. "1 fished 
tiger sharks for a while." he said. "The 
only bait they would take was chunks 
of rotten porpoise. We'd get the por- 
poises running up under the bows, you 
know the lovely way they do it, and har- 
poon them. We’d murder poor old Flip- 
per a dozen times a week and cut him 
up for shark bait. Oh yes, the duality of 
Dr. Dolittle!" 

Now Hayes runs the Jesucita Island 
Resort, a cozy, low-key and totally iso- 
lated establishment about an hour’s run 
across the Gulf of Nicoya from Pun- 
tarenas. His pretty Tica girl friend, Cris- 
tina. a small stafT of superlative cooks 
and bottle washers two rambunctious 
dogs, an alley cat as aloof as its Si- 
amese cousins and a raucous green par- 
rot make up the menage, as we discov- 
ered the following morning when we re- 
paired to Jesucita with Hayes. After a 
day of fishing off the Negritos Islands— 
sierra mackerel up to seven pounds and 
a shark that straightened a 10/0 hook — 
we set off at dawn for the Tempisque 
River, at the head of the gulf. Our ves- 
sel was Hayes’ 32-foot diesel launch, 
Oceanea , a rackety stinkpot that would 
make The African Queen look like The 
Empress Theodora. Hayes had decked 
her out in red, white and blue, but the 
final touch was almost too much: eye- 
lashes on the pilothouse windows and 
at the waterline a Cupid's bow mouth. 
"She only draws four feet,” Hayes ex- 
eontlmted 
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leadin’ UutAs'. continued 


plained with the self-deprecating shrug 
of the ardent shipowner, “so we can 
get quite a way up the Tempisque— up 
to the howler monkeys and the parrots, 
where it all looks like right out of Bom- 
ba, The Jungle Boy. There's some big 
snook in the river, but we've never been 
able to get them to take. The tides are 
weird and the water's murky. Still, there’s 
plenty of birdlife, and iguanas till hell 
won’t have it. We’ll zap an iguana for 
lunch. Last time I was up there, I killed 
three of them, each at least six feet long. 
They taste just like chicken." 

Perking our way up the gulf, we passed 
a long, hilly island on which the signs 
of cultivation were tidily evident. “That’s 
the San Lucas Golf and Country Club," 
explained Hayes. “Actually the local 
prison. Believe me, it ain’t Attica by a 
long shot. The prisoners have the run 
of the island — they even have keys to 
their own cells, so their buddies can’t 
steal from them when they’re out. Their 
families can visit, in fact they can stay 
all the time if the prisoner can afford 
the rent, which is dirt cheap.” 

"How’s a guy get in jail in this coun- 
try?” asked Mel McNeal, one of Hayes' 
guests. McNeal, 36, is a strawberry farm- 
er from Hamilton, Mont, who drifted 
down to Costa Rica on a whim when 
the snow began to fly in the Bitterroot 
Mountains. A husky, slow-spoken man 
with a ruddy mustache and a lip full of 
Copenhagen snuff, he was the perfect 
counterpoint to the Costa Rican wilds: 
a latter-day gringo frontiersman, he had 
hunted elk and fished cutthroat trout in 
the land of Bridgcr and Fitzpatrick. Ca- 
sual and competent, he exemplified the 
best of the old America and much of its 
tragedy. His second wife had just left 
him. “Women just don’t fit into the 
mountains," he said. 

And the Oceanea, painted woman that 
she was, just barely fit into the Tem- 
pisque. Riding the flood tide up the river, 
the launch skittered over sandbars and 
past mangrove-legged islands bright with 
birds: curlews and flamingos, cranes and 
snipe, sandpipers, kingfishers, roseate 
spoonbills drifting like flying powder 
puffs across the late-afternoon skies. Her- 
ons young and old. And above them, 
the circling hawks, ospreys and vultures 
endemic to the Costa Rican skies. From 
lime to time, glittering shoals of shrimp 
danced ahead of the bow wave, and but- 
terflies with six-inch wingspans rode the 


thermals rising from the smokestack. 

The overhanging boughs of the jun- 
gle trees carried plenty of snoozing igua- 
nas, and as the sunlight turned yellow, 
then pale pink, we put out in a boat to 
shoot one. To Mel, the elk slayer, it 
looked just a touch too easy. But at his 
first shot with the .22 rifle, the iguana 
merely shrugged and ran off into the un- 


ties shaking in the moonlight and its 
long, black claws searching for a pur- 
chase in my groin. As Little Orphan 
Annie says, “Leapin’ lizards!" A ma- 
chete solved the problem, and the igua- 
na tasted just fine the following day— 
not like chicken, as Ken Hayes had ad- 
vertised, but more like rabbit. 

On the way back up the gulf that 



derbrush — probably to die. The second 
iguana was hit just behind the eye, but 
it fell into the river beside the boat and 
disappeared. The third iguana, which 
used all the protection of its snoozing 
branch to avoid the bullet, dropped into 
the boat, thrashing insanely with its brain 
blown out. A few slams with an empty 
Coke bottle subdued it. No real pride 
in zapping an iguana — rather, a great 
deal of shame in being so sloppy at the 
mort — but at least we had meat, and 
had taken it in the manner of the Ticos. 
Or so we thought. 

About nine o’clock that night, with 
the moon just rising full over the chirp 
of tree toads and the slapping of snook 
on their feed in the river, we decided to 
dress out the iguana, which was still 
lying in the small boat. 1 jumped down 
into the boat and grabbed the iguana 
by its tail — and Katie bar the gate! The 
critter came flailing and snapping to- 
ward my arm, as alive as ever it was on 
a tree limb, livelier in fact, its spiny wat- 



No outdoor sport is more peaceful, more con- 
lemplalive, more pastoral than trout fishing. 
But don't test this credo on the foaming mad 
waters of the Rio Grande de Orosi. The vo- 
racity of the rainbows— and the anglers —is in 
keeping with the character of the torrent. 
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night, a pod of porpoises intercepted 
the Oceanea , darting up beneath her bow 
to take a ride on the wave. The water 
was phosphorescent, and the quick, ag- 
ile shapes of the playing animals were 
greener than an ancient church steeple. 
“Damn if I haven't forgotten my har- 
poon,” yelled Hayes, leaning out of the 
pilothouse. “But what the hell. I’m 
through with tiger sharks anyway.” Sure. 
Ken— if you can’t beat ’em, join ’em. 
Parsing out his bill the following day, it 
seemed that — including the logistics — 
our six-foot iguana had cost S10.42 an 
inch. Good thing we weren’t hunting al- 
ligators. 

A HUNT WITH MAJOR MORAL 

His full title was Major Eduardo Fran- 
cisco Jose Rodrigo Jesus Jaime Mora 
Alfaro, Director, Guardia Rural, and it 
was just about a quarter of an inch long- 
er than he was tall. We called him Major 
Moral for short. A plumpish coxcomb 
of 39, the major is, by his own admis- 
sion, one of Costa Rica’s champion hunt- 
ers. “Me campednV' he would announce 
during lulls in the conversation, throwing 
out his chest and thumping it. “In 1965 
campedn of jaguar for all of Costa Rica! 
In 1970, campedn of pig for the Atlan- 
tic Zone! Me campednV' Thump! 

We were camped in a cow pasture at 
the western end of Cabo Santa Elena 
near the Murciclago Islands — murcielago 
being Spanish for bat — up near the Nic- 
araguan border. It was a harsh and beau- 
tiful country, with barren hills thrusting 
up from the dense selva like the ton- 
sured pates of buried monks. In addi- 
tion to Major Moral, the party con- 
sisted of the major’s brother, Elias, 34, 
a spry and wiry electrical engineer from 
San Jose; the major’s driver, Carlos Del- 
fin, 29, a lithe pistolero who affected a 
black and yellow, jaguar-patterned hunt- 
ing shirt; and the Brothers Bonilla — 
Cury, 42, the world’s wittiest, most 
bloodthirsty certified public accountant, 
and Sergio, 22, a second-year dental stu- 
dent and graduate sadist. Sergio was the 
most complex: fragile as an altar boy 
and possessed of a gloomy ecological 
concern for the future of his country’s 
wildlife, he nonetheless was the most 
competitive and accomplished killer of 
the lot. No sooner had we arrived 
near the campsite than Sergio spotted 
a bronze-backed, spade-headed snake 
slithering into the brush. “ Mocaslnl ” he 



At Parismina on the east coast the tarpon — 
thousands of them — can be reluctant about 
self-sacrifice. If so, there are other phenomena 
to observe, among them an ancient German 
named Wilhelm Bauer, who is missing one eye 
and all his teeth but none of his ferocity. 


exulted, whipping out his .22 automatic 
pistol and popping four shots at the moc- 
casin. It escaped unhit. A few minutes 
later, over beer and sardines, he was la- 
menting that, “We Costa Ricans are kill- 
ers, not conservationists.” 

The self-accusation was as accurate 
as Sergio’s usually smack-on aim. Hunt- 
ing for signs during the lemon-colored 
twilight, we found the scats and pad 
prints of deer and coyote, plus those of 
peculiarly Central and South American 
animals 1 had never before hunted, such 
as the splayed, three-toed prints of the 
tapir, which reaches 600 pounds, and 
the humanoid hand prints of the coa- 
timundi, a long-snouted relative of the 
raccoon. Wearing head lamps like those 
used by coal miners and armed with pis- 
tols, Cury and Sergio prowled the jun- 
gle after dark, flashing the amber eyes 
of an animal they were sure was an oce- 
lot. No shot. Then they turned their 
beams on the surf of the Bahia Santa 
Elena, near whose shores we were 
camped, and Cury cast a handline for 
sharks. The hook was baited with a 
chunk of mortadella left over from sup- 
per. The sharks seemed to savor the sau- 
sage with more gusto than the diners 
had, but Cury was unable to hook them 


up. The rustling of countless hermit 
crabs, some housed in conch shells the 
size of softballs, echoed his discontent. 

By first light the following morning, 
we were hacking our way through the 
selva at the base of a bald-topped hill 
to take our stands for a deer drive. Ma- 
jor Moral's four rent-a-dogs — two bea- 
gles and a pair of liver-colored hounds — 
stood eagerly downwind of the guns, 
ready to course the hillside cover and 
push the deer into range. Or so claimed 
the major. Sergio took the toughest, most 
direct approach to the hilltop, but his 
machete machismo proved hapless. No 
sooner had he slashed his way through 
the morning-glory tangle guarding the 
continued 
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hilltop than we saw two deer fade like 
smoke into the woods above. A bit more 
subtlety on the approach route might 
have bagged us a fair-sized buck. But 
the morning was not a total washout. 
Elias Mora knocked olT a coatimundi 
with a full-choked pattern of buckshot, 
reducing it to tatters. The beads of blood 
on its thick, dark coat attracted drag- 
onflies longer than darning needles and 
black bumblebees the size of sparrows. 
“Even the bugs of Costa Rica like meat," 
giggled Major Moral. 

The afternoon was a pursuit race as 
we chased Sergio on a long, hot, un- 
productive hike through the hills. The 
scenery, however, was magnificent — a 
cross between Kenya and Wyoming, with 
a paranoid hint of Vietnam in the tall, 
slashing elephant grass. Banana-frond 
valleys rose to barren ridges. Clouds of 
gaudy mariposas — much lighter a word 
in Spanish than “butterflies" — gave way 
to breezy slopes where parrots flushed 
in stiff-winged indignation. We wound 
our way up a stream bed, pausing be- 
side the few clear pools. The Ticos drank 
the water while the gringos wondered: 
"Agua pura, vita brevis?" Sergio hacked 
off a few lengths of a bejuco vine, and 
we drank the water that dripped from 
it. “Good for the kidneys,” said our med- 
ical expert. 


After dinner that evening, Sergio sug- 
gested a night hunt and a look at the 
sea turtles that lay their eggs this time 
of the year along the Playa Blanca, a five- 
mile, half-moon beach that flanked the 
Pacific just to the west of us. We stiff- 
ened our resolve with a few raw turtle 
eggs, which had been given to us. Peel 
the Ping-Pong ball shell off the egg, drop 
the glutinous green yolk in a glass with 
a dollop of ketchup, a dash of tabasco, 
a few grains of pepper and a squeeze of 
lime, then gulp it down without winc- 
ing. Nothing readies a man for a walk 
among the snakes of Costa Rica better 
than huevos de tortuga. 

Within half an hour Sergio’s head 
lamp had frozen the eyes of a deer graz- 
ing no more than 200 yards from the 
trail. Sergio switched off the light and 
we clambered through dense thornbush 
and over downed hardwoods to get clos- 
er. Click! On went the light. The eyes 
were still there. No way of telling if 
they belonged to a buck or a doe but, 
as Sergio liked to say, "Here we have 
no conservation, only killing.” Sergio 
blazed away, the two flashes of his shots 
freezing the deer in its grotesque, final 
leap. The eyes thrashed out. I finished 
the deer, ambivalently, with another 
charge of buckshot. It proved to be a but- 
ton buck weighing no more than 80 




Jerry Thornhill , an ex- Texan and ex-subma- 
riner, operates his well-appointed fishing 
camp , Rancho Ester o Azul, near the mouth 
of the placid Sierpe River where snapper 
and snook abound. A short run out along 
the rocky coastline is roosterfish country. 
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pounds, its antlers a scant three inches 
in length. Not a deer to be proud of. 
but then we were trying to do it Costa 
Rican fashion. 

Lashing the buck to the roof rack to 
discourage hungry coyotes, we drove to 
the beach and proceeded afoot. A wan- 
ing moon lit the whole scene with sil- 
ver. The streams feeding into the ocean 
clattered with baitlish pursued by snap- 
per and snook. After a mile or more of 
walking, we crossed the wide track of 
a ssa turtle that had come in from 
the water and we followed it up to 
where she lay in her nest. The eggs 
were already dropping steadily. Her 
breathing was harsh against the whisper 
of the surf. Her back and head were 
crusted with sand, but the gelatinous 
tears that have moved men for cen- 
turies with images of forlorn motherhood 
flowed through the crust as steadily as 
the eggs themselves fell. When the last 
egg had fallen, the turtle covered her 
nest carefully and waddled off a few 
yards to scrape out a false nest as a dis- 
traction to the coyotes who were wait- 
ing in the bush, anticipating their own 
feast of hue vos tie toriuga. Though we 
could not rightly blame them, we walked 
around the nest to spook them off with 
human scent, then escorted the lady back 
to the sea. She disappeared slowly, like 
a reef beneath a rising tide. 

More deer and a raft of ducks fell to 


our guns in the succeeding two days. 
The duck hunt was memorable for one 
telling scene. We were shooting in a 200- 
acrc swamp of water lilies, dragonflies, 
snakes and blue-wing teal, underlaid with 
the foulest-smelling, gooiest mud in 
Christendom. The Costa Ricans do not 
use skiffs or retrieving dogs in their duck 
hunting, so we all waded out into the 
marsh and started shooting to flight the 
ducks. Then, as they swung round and 
round above and behind us. we dropped 
them in the wildest antiaircraft barrage 
since the Battle of Iron Bottom Bay. It 
was lonely and tough, armpit deep in 
the warm, reeking water, taking the high 
doubles with one eye out for snakes. 
But Major Moral never lost his mil- 
itary bearing, never once broke step dur- 
ing the long marshy march. He is cer- 
tainly the only man in Latin America 
who can strut convincingly while up to 
his sternum in snakes. How did he do 
it? "'Me campedn," Major Moral an- 
nounced that night, thumping his chest. 
“ Campedn of ducks and other animals.” 

TROt'T KINGS OF THE OROSI 

Of all the outdoor sports, none is more 
peaceful, more contemplative or gentle 
than trout fishing — or so runs the tra- 
dition established by Dame Juliana Ber- 
ners and Sir l/.aak Walton. The gentle 
splashing of the stream over its mossy 
bed, the delicate rise of the aristocratic 


trout as it cannily judges the verisimil- 
itude of the feathery offering, the an- 
gler calmly puffing on his briar as he 
subdues his noble prey, then compas- 
sionately releases it these arc the trea- 
cly cliches of the sport. Well, in Costa 
Rica they got plenty of trout, but no- 
body ever heard of Izaak Walton. 

The T rout Adventure appeared at first 
glance to offer a quiet counterpoint to 
the blood-and-gunpowder vibes of the 
hunt with Major Moral. Instead, it 
proved far more dangerous and debil- 
itating. and incalculably more produc- 
tive. Costa Rica's trout, which are main- 
ly rainbows planted back in the late 19th 
century, inhabit the craggy sluiceways 
of the 12.000-foot cordillera, swift and 
surly rivers that believe in running 
straight downhill. Just to get to the riv- 
ers from their steep, flanking ridges re- 
quires the balance and courage of the 
proverbial bighorn. Ah. but once you're 
down among them. . . . 

We rendezvoused an hour before daw n 
in an all-night coffeepot in central San 
Jose, just across from the pla/a. The 
night people were still out in force- - 
sneering spivs in diddybop hats and their 
Naugaliyde girl friends, sucking down 
coffee and waiting for dawn to drive 
them back into their holes. Our merry 
band, by contrast, was all grins and ca- 
maraderie. We dubbed them "The Mag- 
nificent Seven." Their leader was Car- 
continued 
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los (Kcko) Rodriguez, 28. the manager 
of a local fishing tackle shop called GIL- 
CA. The second in command was a jo- 
vial, slab-cheeked ironworker, Vicente 
Sotela, whose nickname was Cochise. 
The others were Miguel Naranjo, a 
Bic pen salesman; Nando Gonzalez, 
an architectural draftsman: Paco Rojas, 
a dealer in Jeep parts; Alfredo Ruh, a 
chemistry student at C.R.U.; and 
John Hegji, a wandering construction 
worker from Chicago who spends his 
winters fishing the offbeat corners of 
Latin America. All but Hegji were mem- 
bers of Costa Rica's national fishing 
club, whose motto seems to be, "Kill 
everything in the river before your bud- 
dies get there.” 

Coffee consumed, we headed into the 
mountains. "These guys are something 
else," warned Hegji. "The first three 
times I fished with them, I got skunked 
while they came up with about 10 trout 
apiece. After the first time, with the 
climbing and scrambling over the rocks 
and all, I couldn't bend my legs the 
next day. I swore I’d never fish with 
them again, but here I am." A watery 
sunrise was just breaking through chilly- 
rain when we reached the first fishing 
spot, and the roar of the Rio Orosi some 
500 feet below the oiled road sounded 
like a squadron of 747s. A cast-iron lad- 
der helped us over the lip of the cliff 
and down the first 50 feet, but then it 
was every man for himself. While the 
gringos wore holes in the scats of their 
pants, Keko led his pals down the scree 
slopes with the agility of Giles Goat- 
Boy. Slick mud and loose volcanic rock 
made the going even slower. By the time 
the gringos reached the river, Keko al- 
ready had four plump rainbows dangling 
from his belt stringer and was casting 
furiously with a bronze Mcpps spinner 
for more. Cochise squatted like an 
Apache atop a mammoth boulder, a cof- 
fee can of night crawlers dangling from 
his neck as he drifted worms through 
the likelier pools. Zingo! A hookup, and 
his golden, snaggly grin illuminated the 
gloomy gorge like lightning. 

Within 20 minutes, the Magnificent 
Seven had cleaned out half a mile of 
river, and would have gone upstream 
for more if the current had not proved 
unwadablc. In these wasp-waisted nar- 
rows, the water was more powerful than 
a fire-hose blast. Back up the mountain 
scrambled the Seven, kicking, shoving 
and whooping with glee. Cochise bran- 


dished his string of trout as if they were 
fresh-cut scalps. 

The next stop proved easier of access — 
it could be reached by wading down a 
feeder stream filled with driftwood tan- 
gles and slime-covered boulders- and 
thus more productive for the gringos. 
There it was found that the voracity of 
the Orosi's trout was in keeping with 
the strength of its water. Though the 
fish were not large- three pounds was 
the biggest taken — they were thick-bod- 
ied and agile, using the powerful cur- 
rent to help strip line off the drag in 
their long, leaping runs. Their appetites 
were insatiable, and for the purist who 
insists that a wild trout is selective in its 
choice of flies or streamers, we offer this 
inventory of one piscine stomach. When 
he opened his first trout. John Hegji 
found within it: four canned sardines, 
three slices of boiled potato, a garban- 
zo pea and two filter tips. All leftovers, 
no doubt, from the lunch of a farmer 
who had dumped his garbage upstream. 

In two hours of fishing (part of w hich 
included the rock climb in and out), the 
Magnificent Seven killed 68 trout. Keko 
was high man with 21. On the way back 
down to San Jose, we stopped at an open- 
air resort called Los Patios to lunch on 
a few of them. While the trout were cook- 
ing, the Seven polished off three bottles 
of rum and a dozen plates of bocas, the 
tasty, hot hors d'oeuvres that arc Costa 
Rica’s answer to the free lunch of yes- 
teryear. The trout were crisp and pink- 
fleshed, and between bites Keko amused 
the company with dialect impressions 
of Costa Rican presidents, past and pres- 
ent. When that began to pall, he climbed 
on the table and crowed like a rooster, 
cackling and scratching between cock-a- 
doodle-doos. Almost instantly, a pair 
of real roosters emerged from a nearby 
barnyard and began fighting in the road 
outside Los Patios. Chairs toppled and 
rum spilled as the Magnificent Seven 
dashed out to watch the battle, placing 
and laying off bets on the ultimate win- 
ner even as they ran. And so we leave 
them. Trout Kings of the Orosi, just a 
bunch of normal, healthy Ticos. . . . 

THE TARPON GAME AT PARISMINA 

The best time to fish tarpon on the Car- 
ibbean side of Costa Rica is during the 
month of April — "the dry season," as 
Carlos Barrantes. the nation’s ranking 
tarpon expert, calls it. Well, assume it is 
the height of the dry season at Barrantes' 


tarpon camp on the Parismina River. 
Lew Newberry, a 35-year-old sportsman 
out of Pound Ridge. N.Y. and Fort Lau- 
derdale. Fla., stands wringing wet in a 12- 
foot skiff, plugging through the cloud- 
bursts for tarpon. Now and then he foul- 
hooks a coconut tree or a drowned pig 
drifting past in the muddy flood. The 
skies to the east, where the weather is 
making, look dark as a squirt-gun bar- 
rel; the mountains to the west are only 
hearsay. Newberry grumbles between 
casts: "Whoever heard of paying SI 85 
for an airline ticket and S60 a day for 
nothing more than a nonstop shower?" 
Then just as one squall squishes past 
and another loads its buckets, Newberry 
gets a solid hit — the tarpon’s trademark, 
like hooking a bucket of cement as it 
falls from a 20-story building. Instant 
Dry Look! 

The tarpon comes surging out of the 
water with the roar of a giant partridge, 
scales flashing and gill plates rattling. 
"Gotcha!" yells Lew with great faith in 
his 15-pound line as he socks the fish 
five, six times. A dozen jumps and half 
an hour later the fish is finished: a 65- 
pound "schoolie." "Let's release him." 
Newberry says as the fish rolls exhaust- 
ed alongside. 

"No, no," says Ferdinando Gonzalez 
Gonzalez, the guide. "We eat him.” But 
the killing club is missing from the boat. 
New berry lip-gaffs the fish and then cosh- 
es it with an empty bottle of Tropical 
beer, which bursts like a brown grenade 
on about the fifth swing. A second bot- 
tle finishes the job, and as it dies the tar- 
pon pours gallons of milt into the river 
and the boat. Nando, the guide, studies 
the dead fish critically and discovers a 
minuscule rip in its abdomen. "This sa- 
bado sick," he announces. "We no eat 
him." So the tarpon ends up on the riv- 
erbank, a Lucullan order of unmarinated 
herring for the jungle folk. 

For five straight days the rain 
thrummed down and the tarpon rolled — 
hundreds, maybe thousands of them, 
surging and sucking air in the turbid wa- 
ters of the Parismina and its dearer trib- 
utaries — but only rarely did they deign 
to hit. Like the rest of Costa Rica, how- 
ever, the Parismina Tarpon Rancho is 
a multilevel experience. If the fishing was 
bad, the scene more than made up for 
it, what with the flat, triple-canopy rain 
forest full of surprises: sudden orchids, 
trees that looked like porcupines, snakes 
and alligators and butterflies bright as 
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a mescaline trip. And there was always 
the small stuff, such as snook, machaca 
and guapotc, the latter a colorful, flat- 
bodied relative of the South American 
peacock bass. Of course, the manage- 
ment told the usual "shoulda-becn-herc- 
last-week” talcs to explain the tarpons’ 
reluctance. “Last week one party boat- 
ed 50 tarpon in five days." explained 
Bill Baxter, a nonfisherman from Or- 
egon who runs the Rancho during its 
four-month (January to April) season. 

The Rancho itself is a termite-gnawed 
dormitory painted the same shade of 
blue that the skies resolutely were not. 

It stands in a glossy field of tarpon scales 
just above the flood mark of the Par- 
ismina’s mouth. The town surrounding 
the Rancho consists of tin-roofed hous- 
es, peopled by the local guides, their pret- 
ty and usually pregnant ladies, beautiful 
babies, combative chickens, well-fed cat- 
tle and horses, plus some of the world's 
largest insects. When a beetle the si/e 
of a tennis ball assaulted the screens 
one evening, Mrs. Baxter explained gai- 
ly: “They got a big stinger on their snoots 
and they don't get out of the way for 
no one. If six or seven of ’em hit ya. 
I’m told, it's Goodby Crool World!” 

But perhaps the most interesting of 
Parismina’s phenomena is Wilhelm Bau- 
er, an ancient, half-blind and nearly deaf 
German who has survived on the Par- 
ismina’s mucky strand far longer than 
the Tarpon Rancho. “I lost my left eye 
and I also lost most of my hearing to 
an artillery barrage in the 1914-18 war,” 
he explained one day. in quite literate 
German, during a lull between rain bar- 
rels. "After that, I wasan animal trapper 
— for the zoos — in the Sudan and the 
Congo. I went out to Bengal to trap but 
discovered there was better money in the 
opium business. That brought me to San 
Francisco, and from there I started run- 
ning guns into Nicaragua, just for sport, 
mind you, not revolution. But the So- 
mozas thought otherwise. I've been here 
in Costa Rica, on and off, for 36 years. I 
love the jungle, the animals and I love 
the fish. I kill the fish to stay alive, but I 
love them. The people are somewhat 
different.” 

Tears formed on his weathered cheek. 
“I’m 83 years old now and I cannot dis- 
cern faces beyond two meters; 1 cannot 
hear very well. The people here, they 
play tricks on me. They wait until my 
back is turned and then they take my 
fish.” He gestured toward his home, a 


thatch-roofed boathouse without siding 
where he lives with his canoe and, per- 
haps, a fading portrait of the Kaiser. 
"Last week they stole my teeth. My rectli'. 
When I was young, I was capable of kill- 
ing a man by poking my forefinger 
through his chest — here, like this!” He 
pokes; it hurts. A finger as strong as a 
railroad spike. He smiles, slyly, without 
a tooth in his head. His arms, extruded 
like anchor cables from his faded, sleeve- 
less sweatshirt, arc those of a 25-ycar- 
old carpenter. 

On the last day at Parismina, the tar- 
pon begin to cooperate. The rains have 
slackened in the mountains to the west. 
The river is clearing. Up at Pacuare, 
half an hour’s run by motorboat, there 
arc four fish on at the same time in as 
many boats. One of the fish belongs to 
Liz Rawlins, a fisherwoman of consid- 
erable charm but little experience, at least 
with tarpon. We conduct a running in- 
terview while she fights the fish. 

"I'm 53 years old and I hate the PTA," 
she yells w hile the tarpon strips off line. 
"My husband, this bearded stud who's 
grinning at me here in the boat, is a ranch- 
er in Chico, Calif. He likes to fish but 
he doesn’t like me to talk a lot. If you 
have a teen-aged daughter, look out — 
they get kind of freaky.” 

The tarpon sounds and begins drag- 
ging the boat up the lagoon toward 
Limon, 40 miles away. Has Mrs. Raw- 
lins done much fishing? 

"Cutthroat trout in the Yellowstone, 
coho salmon in British Columbia and 
the Queen Charlotte Islands," she 
shouts, struggling to tighten the drag. 
The tarpon suddenly rises — the line an- 
gling ominously upward — and leaps in 
a clatter of lips. "I might mention that 
I’m a Cheerio freak. My life was empty 
until I discovered Chcerios, with a little 
nonfat milk on them. Now I can’t wait 
for it to be morning so I can have my 
Cheerios. I used to walk my husband 
out to the truck to say goodby in the 
morning, but now I hang back and have 
another bowl of Cheerios. It’s almost 
ruined our marriage, but I think he un- 
derstands.” 

He nods and smiles an affirmation 
through his beard. 

What docs Mrs. Rawlins plan to do 
with her tarpon, if and when she boats 
it? 

"Right now I wish it would just go 
away, though I suppose it’s trying to 
do just that. If I can. I’ll release it. But 


1 think the creep is hooked 'way down 
in the gullet. Thus we’ll probably have 
to kill it, sad to say." 

Which she docs, after an hour and a 
half of ever-deepening silence on both 
her part and that of the fish. “I’m 
whipped." she says, finally, and at that 
very moment the tarpon rolls belly up. 
The fish, which will weigh in at 91 pounds 
on the Rancho's rusty scale, is draped 
over the bows — a silver badge of honor 
bright against the Baking green alumi- 
num. The skies arc darkening again, 
more rain in the offing. 

On the ride back down from Pacuare, 
we sec a dugout canoe struggling against 
the current. The paddlcr hangs close to 
the banks — within two meters — and his 
arms are as thick as a bejuco vine, but 
he is making at best a quarter of a knot. 
It is Wilhelm Bauer, but where is he 
going? 

“To Limon,” he says, his slow but 
steady stroke uninterrupted. "It will take 
me two days, but I must buy my new 
teeth." He giggles a bit madly and con- 
tinues up the river. 

DOWN THE S1KRPE 

The Sierpc River has its origins in a 
small, clear pond surrounded by bird-of- 
paradise thickets some 25 miles from 
the Pacific Ocean. Peering down into 
the water as you cast un productively for 
snook, which roll occasionally like great 
wounded torpedoes in the dragonfly heat 
of the day, one can watch the dwarf life 
of Costa Rica at its best. Crayfish, in- 
sect larvae, wolfpacks of minnows no 
longer than a thumbnail savaging their 
way through the filmy fleets of plank- 
ton that make of the pond a rich soup 
caldron. 

Wc were fishing the Sierpc from source 
to mouth as our last Adventure. Jerry 
Thornhill, a reformed Texan who runs 
the only well-equipped fishing camp on 
Costa Rica’s Pacific side, was our 
guide — a freckled, large, literary-minded 
man of 48 who had split from Texas 
"as soon as I realized what it was all 
about,” to duty in the submarine ser- 
vice during World War II, followed by 
jobs in Alaska, Wyoming and Utah that 
confirmed him in his reclusiveness. Cos- 
ta Rica became an inevitability. Over 
the last, decade, Thornhill built his Ran- 
cho Estero Azul near the mouth of the 
Sierpc. It stands as a modest monument 
to what can be done by a sensitive out- 
doorsman in a land where practically 

continued 
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anything is possible. On the esthetic side, 
which in Costa Rica must include na- 
ture. Thornhill's camp is home to birds 
and beasts as well as good fishing and 
excellent cuisine. Howler monkeys bel- 
low a wonderful, basso profundo coun- 
terpoint to his witticisms. Lizards rattle 
through the thatched roofs of the guest 
cottages, scoffing up those late, few mos- 
quitoes that might have had feeding in 
mind. Praying niantiscs keep the other 
insects down, and over a breakfast as 
ample as any in Dallas, one can watch 
hummingbirds feasting on their equiv- 
alent of ham and eggs under the banana- 
frond caves. “I used to think they were 
sipping dew from the roof." Thornhill 
said one morning. "But I looked closer 
and by damn they were eating bugs." 

On the technical side. Thornhill pro- 
vides all the transport and expertise 
the fisherman needs. Skiffs powered b> 
18-horse outboards for the river fishing, 
which includes snapper, snook, corvina 
and machaca in the estuary; roosterfish. 
sierra mackerel, jack crcvalle, bonita and 
grouper in the clear waters just outside 
the Sierpc's mouth. Lor the offshore 
trade, a 35-foot sport fishing boat can 
reach marlin, saillish. dolphin, wahoo. 
tuna and sharks in blue water no more 
than two hours from camp. And Thorn- 
hill sometimes knows where they are. 
which is the most that can be said for 
any fishing expert. 

"Our most reliable fish are the pargo 
in the estuary and the gallo just off- 
shore the snapper and the roosterfish. 
respectively," Thornhill admits. "But 
we've taken some big sail on the out- 
side near lsla dc Canas boated one that 
weighed nearly 200 pounds just a lew- 
weeks ago. And the biggest snook ever 
caught came out of this river- a 69 /i- 
poundcr." There is a snook decoy on 
the wall of Jerry's dining room that he 
claims is unique. "They use these things 
on the Atlantic side. They float it from 
a chain dangling from a tree branch and 
it holds right there in the current. Some- 
times it draws other snook, big ones 
and little ones. Then they harpoon the 
big ones. I'm told they kill 'em up to 25 
pounds over there with these decoys. 
I've never tried it here yet. but as far as 
I know they're the only fish decoys in 
the world." 

Perhaps we should have given the de- 
coy its first West Coast tryout that day 
in the Laguna Sierpe — nothing else 
worked. After two scorchingly fruitless 


hours on the laguna, we drifted down 
the river in search of machaca. The ma- 
chaca is a Central American member of 
the Brycon genus: it resembles the shad. 
Trolling up the Chocuaco. one of the 
Sierpc's many narrow tributaries, our 
party hooked 10 of them, each one a leap- 
ing, hook-hating reprobate more active 
than the testiest tarpon. Red Henderson, 
a guest of I hornhill's from New Jersey , 
lost three lures to the machacas- Of the 
five he boated, he released two. "It's a 
funny thing that happens in your heart 
during a light with a good fish." he said 
as we drifted further downstream. The 
jungle was thick on both sides now. and 
the Jesucrislo li/ards were leaping from 
the downed trees to run across the wa- 
ter with their strange, quick dance steps. 
"If the fish gets to you, you let him go. 
If he just dogs it, you let him go. But if 
he'sreally good. I mean if he ra///y comes 
close to having you whipped, you al- 
ways keep him. It doesn't make sense, 
but then neither docs fishing. I guess." 

Farther down the Sierpe. as the river 
widened, we passed villages where the 
children ran out to body-surf on the 
wakes of our outboard motors. Back in 
the mangrove swamps, Ticos in dugout 
canoes were stripping the blood-red bark 
to use as dye for their leathcrwork. Here 
we lied into pargo. the deep-fighting 
snappers that can weigh in at 50 pounds, 
though the average is about seven. 
Thornhill hooked a l()-pounder that 
put on a demonstration of what cur- 
rent and courage can make of a fish. 
His light line was not enough to horse 
the fish away from the bottom, and the 
boat drifted downstream as the pargo 
dived for the sunken logs that spelled 
refuge. Only after a quarter hour of 
whooping and cursing, changing of po- 
sition in the boats and high revs on the 
motor did we finally bring him to gaff. 

Our solitary snook, an infantile two- 
pounder, was a lot more active on the 
surface he jumped, he ran, lie tried to 
dive under the boat in a manner cred- 
itable to his race — but only half as much 
fun. Land of the Dwarfs, sho nuff. "But 
imagine what a 50-pound snook would 
be like in these close waters." said Thorn- 
hill. Imagination is not enough. 

Running from the estuary into the sea. 
through a roller-coaster surf that 
slammed the boats around as if they 
were birchbark canoes, we trolled our 
way up the lsla Violin. Fang-shaped is- 
lets wreathed with frigate birds surround- 


ed the musical island. We took a few 
sierra and a jack crcvalle, then headed 
down the coast for roosterfish. "That's 
Drake’s Bay." said Thornhill, pointing 
out a white crescent fringed with co- 
conut palms and studded with a few 
huts. "The old pirate used to lie up 
here, waiting to intercept the plate lleets 
coasting down from Mexico. It's all 
changed now . There's a kid named Jell' 
who lives just a way down the coast, a 
Vietnam veteran who is trying to de- 
velop a little finca there. He grows plei- 
ratios, those plantains that were the an- 
cestor of United I ruit's Chiquita. He 
wants to get the income of the farm up 
to SI00 a month, but right now he's 
only reached $50. 1 don't think lie'll make 
it. Lives there alone, with just his surf- 
board for company. He swims out and 
rides the surf whenever the pianinos can 
take care of themselves. He's a long- 
haired kid, but I guess Drake had long 
hair too. I wonder what they'd talk about 
if they could get together?" 

Then the roosters hit. thick and fast. 
Their long black combs flashed above 
the water as they struck, their black and 
green stripes vaulted through the sun- 
light as they jumped, then faded to truck- 
tire gray as they died in the stern sheets. 
We cast to them with light line and had 
more fun than could be enjoyed w ith any- 
thing short of dolphin or sailfish. The 
roosterfish is a remote member of the 
Carangiilae, that family of fish that in- 
cludes the jack crevalle and the permit, 
and is unique to the west coast of the 
Americas, from Mexico down to Peru. A 
big rooster will reach 100 pounds and 
morethan five feet in length. They school 
up in the smaller sizes, which we were 
catching, and are a lot more acrobatic 
than the grown-ups. 

Running back up the Sierpe that eve- 
ning. the two boats deep with fish, it hard- 
ly seemed to matter that Costa Rica 
was the land of bananas and dwarfs, or 
that the Costans had grown a bit Rica 
with our patronage. The lemon light of 
sunset made the trees seem dense as coal. 
The surges of fish on the flat water might 
well have been those giant snook we 
had missed in the bright light of mid- 
day. Swarms of gnats spattered against 
our faces, but there were the darting 
bats— good old nwrcielagos \ — picking 
them off gracefully. A caiman slipped 
off the mudbank as we neared home, 
and where else can you see that? 

We had grown Rica as well. end 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week July 2S-31 


archery 1)1 NNIS CUM of (icncvu. III. won 
l lie national barcbow championship by uulahooting 
vlelending champion David Hushes 2.616 2,liH in 
Ludlow, Mass. 

baseball -Cincinn.il i - Joe Morgan singled home 
the winning run as the NATIONAL LEAGUE 
beat the American League 4 3 in the 43rd All-Star 
Game in Atlanta (/>««<• 1-1). 

BOXING I N'RIQUE BINDER of Panama won the 
world bantamweight title from Rafael Herrera of 
Mexico with a 15-round decision in Panama. 

chess -At the world championship match in Rcv- 
kiavik. Iceland. HOBBY FISCHER of the United 

Stales extended his lead oxer champion Boris Spas- 
sky of the U.S.S.R to 5-3 with a win and a draw. 

diving— CINDY POTTER. MICKI KING and JA- 
NE I ELY' won berths on the U.S. Olympic team 
in the three- and 10-mclcrevents at the trials in Chi- 
cago. CRAIG LINCOLN finished first in the men’s 
threc-mctcr springboard; Mike Finncran was sec- 
ond and Dave Hush ibird. Kinncrun. Dick Ryd/e 
and Rick Earley qualified at 10 meters. 

FOOTBALL- 1 lie DALLAS COWBOYS defeated the 
College All-Stars 20 7 in Chicago for the profes- 
sionals' ninth straight win in the scries (pose 14). 
Substitute Quarterback Mike Livingston ran 39 
sards for a touchdown and pnssed for another to 
lead KANSAS CITY to a 23-17 victory over the 
New York Giants in the professional Hall of Panic 
Game in Canton. Ohio. 

golf long shots BABE HISKEY and Kl RMIT 
ZARLLY won the S200.000 National PGA-PPD 
Team Championship with a 22-under-par 262 in 
Ligonicr, Pa. t pose 22 1. 

harness racing SILENT MAJORITY’ fS3) and 
STRIKE OUT 1 54,601 won the two S4I.000 di- 
visions of the Best to All Pace at New Y ork's Yon- 
kers Raceway. 

SUPER BOWL (S2.60, 52.401. driven by Stanley 
Dancer, look the S46.UI5 I ounders Gold Cup I rot 
in Vernon Downs, \.Y. in straight heals, winning 
the second in I 58’ 

HOCKEY MAURICE RICHARD, an IS-ycar star 
with the NHL’' Montreal Canadians, returned to 
the game as coach of Lcs Nordiqucs, the rival 
World Hockey Association’s Quebec City franchise. 
Richard. 51. was hockey’s first single-season 50- 
goal scorer and first career 500-goal man. Simul- 
taneously. two prominent members of the NHL 
champion Boston Bruins. Goalie GERRY CHfcE- 


VLRS and Defenseman TED GREEN, lumped to 
WHA clubs. Chccvcrs. 31, who set a league record 
last season by appearing in 32 straight games with- 
out a loss, went to the Cleveland Crusaders. Green. 
32. signed with the New England Whalers, whom 
he will captain. 

HORSE RACING— TYPECAST <SS.40i edged Over 
the Counter by a head to win the SI 35.850 Sunset 
Handicap at Hollywood Park. 

SUSAN'S GIRL (S4.20), ridden by Victor Tejada, 
won the $59,950 Cotillion Handicap by 4*/^ lengths 
over Groton Miss at Philadelphia's Liberty Bell 
Park. The leading contender lor 3-vcar-olJ filly 
honors increased her winnings to S25I.607. 
DROLL ROLE (SI 3.201. Lddie Maple up. took 
the S59.I00 Tidal Handicap al Aqueduct by I '/i 
lengths over Twist the Axe. His time of I 54 equaled 
the course record for I ‘ „ miles. 

MOTORCYCLING— GIACOMO AGOSTINI of Italy 
clinched the 350 CC Class world championship in 
Imatra, Finland. 

motor sports — In the two halves of the Pocono 
1 .000, JOt LLONARDwon the Schaefer SOOcham- 
pionshtp race for Indy-type cars, and ROGER Mc- 
C'LUSKF.Y took Ihe Pennsylvania 500 stock-car 
event in Long Pond. Pa. I page IS). 

JACKY’ ICKX of Belgium drove his Ferrari 
312 B2 to a 40-second victory over teammate Clay 
Rcgazzoni of Switzerland to win tile Get man Grand 
Priv in Adcnau. 

SAILING — KAHILI II, owned and skippered by 
Frank Zurn of Erie. I’a.. won the 333-mile C'hicago- 
lo- Mackinac. Mich, race in a corrected time of 
35.8571 hours. 

tennis— AUSTRALIA defeated the United Slates 
5-2 for the Bonne Belle Cup in Cleveland. In that 
event. America's CHRIS EVERT met Evonne Goo- 
lagong for the first time since losing to the Aus- 
tralian al Wimbledon and won 6-3, 4 6. 6-0. 

track * FIELD— KATHY SCHMIDT, an 18-year- 
old Long Beach City College student, broke the 
American record in the women's javelin throw by 
I' 10' with a loss of 200' 6' in Valencia. Calif. 

31 M RYLN tan !hc Ihird-lastcsl mile in history, 
clocking 3:52.8 at the Toronto Police Games, lie 
established Ihe world mark of 3:51.1 in 1967. 

mileposts AWARDED: A franchise to SAN DI- 
EGO. hy the American Basketball Association. I he 
new club, which is yet to he named, increases league 
membership to 10 teams. 


AWARDED A NATIONAL WRESTLING 
HALL OF I AML to Stillwater. Okla.. by Ihe gov- 
erning council of the U.S. W restling Federation. 
HIRED: BART STARR, 38. who rented us Green 
May Packer quaricrback last week, as a Packer as- 
sistant coach. 

INDUCTED: GISO MARCH FT II. OLLIE 
MATSON. ACI I’ARKI R and LAMAR HUNT, 
into the Pro Football Hall of Fame, in Canton. 
Ohio. Marched i was a 10-year All-Pro defensive 
end for ihe Baltimore Colls in 1955-65. Malum 
gained 12,844 yards in a pro career with three 
Nl L teams, ranking third among alllimc runners. 
Parker, who coached lor one team and played for 
three others in the now-dcfunct All-America Con- 
ference. helped introduce the pass as a pro weap- 
on. Hunt, ihe founder of the American Football 
League, is president of the Kansas City Chiefs. 
NAMI IT ROBERT S. CARLSON. 47. as com- 
missioner ol Ihe American Basketball Association, 
replacing Jack Dolph. who resigned lj-l month. 
Carlson, a New York attorney, had previously 
served as special counsel to the league. 
REPLACED. LEO DUROCHl R. 66. as manager 
of ihe Chicago t ubs. WHITE Y I OCK VI AN, 46. 
a first baseman for the New Y ork Giants front 1945 
to 1957 and more recently manager of Cub farm 
clubs for five years, was named to succeed him. Du- 
rocher’s 6*/j years wiib ihe club were noted for ru- 
mored friction between him and the players. His rec- 
ord included three third-place finishes and two sec- 
onds after ending up 10th his first season. T lie Cubs 
were lied for third. 10 games behind league-leading 
Pillsburgh. when the change wus made. 

RETIRED: Heavyweight boxer JERRY QUAR- 
RY. 27. in pursue a career in public relations. Quar- 
ry won 43 of 53 professional fights but never had a 
shot at the complete tiilc. He lost boms to Joe Fra- 
zier and to Muhammad Ali (twice). 

TRADED Running Back JIM NANCE. 29. of 
the New England Patriot* to the Philadelphia Ea- 
gles lor an undisclosed 1973 draft choice. Nance 
set an American Football League record when he 
rushed for 1.458 yards in 1966. Last year, with Ihe 
Patriots emphasizing a passing attack led bs Quar- 
terback Jinr Plunkett. Nance gained only 468 yards. 
DIED: LANCE Rl VIM LOW. 36. IlCir to ihe 
Barbara Hutton millions and onetime sports-ear 
racing figure whose most notable win wus the 1958 
Ciovcrnor’s Cup in Nassau: in a plane crash in the 
Colorado Rockies. He ssas also builder-driver of 
Scarab sports cars and. most recently, a part-time 
ski instructor. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



sue pirtle. a 19-ycar- 
old draftswoman for an 
architectural firm in 
Stonewall. Okla., won 
the all-round champi- 
onship at the All-Girls 
Rodeo in Burnet. Tex- 
as. In winning the title 
for the second lime in 
three years, she scored 
two firsts, two thirds 
and a sixth. 



RAY CRAGUN, |fi, of 
Albuquerque, became 
the youngest person to 
win the Albuquerque 
City Men's Golf Tour- 
nament when he shot 
a par 287. He also shot 
two 69s to take low am- 
ateur medal honors in 
the Jimmy Durante- 
Dalc Robertson Rio 
Rancho Classic. 



WAYNE GRtMDITCH, 

1 7, of Hillsboro Beach, 
Fla., set a world water- 
ski jumping record. He 
cleared 169 feet, four 
feel belter than the old 
record, at Callaway 
Gardens' Masters Wa- 
ter Ski Tournament in 
Pine Mountain, Ga. 
and also earned the 
overall men's title. 



GARY McNULTY, 31, of 
the Philadelphia Ath- 
letic Club, defeated 104 
other competitors to 
win the National Biath- 
lon Championship 
which includes 78 laps 
(three miles) on an in- 
door track and 44 laps 
(a half mile) in an in- 
door pool- in the rec- 
ord time of 29:34. 



JOYCE bowie or Santa 
Barbara, Calif., set a 
national mne-and-un- 
dcr girls' age-group rec- 
ord in the long jump 
w hen she leaped 1 5 ' 
I Y*". 8 */(' past the old 
mark, at the Southern 
Pacific AAU Girls and 
Women's track cham- 
pionships in Irvine, 
Calif. 



MIGUEL BILBAO, q I II- 

> car-old second base- 
man in the Melba 
(Idaho) Little League, 
made a bases- loaded, 
unassisted triple play 
when he speared a line 
drive, stepped on sec- 
ond and then scurried 
to beat the runner back 
to first base. He is also 
hitting .625. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


THE MAKING OF A PITCHER 

Sirs: 

This Met fan congratulates you for your 
excellent article on the abilities of our Tom 
Scaver ( Tom Terrific ami His Mystic Tal- 
ent, July 24). The crisp, lucid style of writ- 
ing, the line balance of the poetic and the 
analytic provide a perfect mirror of Scaver 
in his best form. 

So much has been written about the Mets’ 
main man that is just a rehash of old stuff 
that Pat Jordan's fine article comes through 
as a clear, new voice in the journalistic 
wilderness. 

Katherine Bagensie 

Malvcrnc, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on an interesting article. 
But are you sure you are not confusing mys- 
tic talent with mystic linguistics? 

Pat Jordan refers to the records of Gro- 
ver Cleveland Alexander, Sandy Koufax, 
Bob Gibson and Warren Spahn, all obvi- 
ously late starters, when comparing Tom 
Scavcr’s 95 victories before the age of 27. 
He then conveniently swings his journalistic 
pendulum to the "first five full seasons" to 
compare Scaver with Walter Johnson. 

Putting them in proper perspective, John- 
son. who started pitching in the majors at 
19. had won 174 games, 79 more than Tom, 
before he reached the age of 27. Alexander, 
who didn’t pitch in the majors until age 24, 
won 128 games in his first five full seasons 
of play. 

By stating that Alexander had won only 
70 games by his 27th birthday, Mr. Jordan 
denies the reader knowledge that Alexander 
had actually won those 70 games in his 
first three seasons. Could this omission con- 
stitute a journalistic balk? 

Scaver did establish a one-game superi- 
ority over rookie Burt (No-Hit) Hooton, 
but Mr. Jordan fails to even acknowledge 
the existence of Hooton's teammate, Fergie 
Jenkins (five 20-victory seasons in a row), 
who, though just one year older than Sca- 
ver, actually totaled 107 victories during 
those same five seasons ending in *71, 12 
more than Tom. 

Greg Spalding 

Peoria, III. 

Sirs: 

Tom Terrific has a new fan. Scaver de- 
fies the old adage of all brawn and no brain. 
I admire athletes with exceptional talent, 
but those with his character arc indeed ex- 
ceptional. Reaching personal goals, fulfilling 
one's potential, cultivating the aspects of 
one's talent are only a few of the charac- 
teristics that make Scaver the man he is. 

Thanks to SI and Pat Jordan for explain- 


ing Tom Seaver’s dedication to himself and 
to his profession. 

E. Darlene Walrond 

Madison. Tcnn. 

Sirs: 

The article by Pat Jordan is one of the 
most interesting and helpful stories 1 have 
ever read in SI. 1 suggest that you make it 
available as a reprint and get it into the 
hands of as many young athletes as pos- 
sible. Tom Scavcr's philosophy could be 
profitable to many of us — young or old. 

Norman L. MacDonai i» 

Dunedin, Fla. 

LEE'S TORN 

Sirs; 

What a disappointment! How could you 
put anyone but Tremendous Trevino on your 
July 24 cover? And that Nicklaus-slantcd 
article ( Slumming the Door on Jack ) - wow ! 
Go get ’em, Lee. 

Seymour Kovnat, D.D.S. 
Warminster, Pa. 

Sirs: 

I am disappointed in the way SI claimed 
Lee Trevino had a "lucky win." I consider 
Mr. Trevino one of the top golfers — if not 
the top golfer— in the world. If Jack Nick- 
laus had come back six strokes and won. 
would it have been a "miracle win" or a su- 
perb game of golf? 

Anthony Sanhlippo 

Longview, Texas 
Sirs: 

My congratulations to Dan Jenkins on a 
great article about Lee Trevino's British 
Open victory. I pay tribute to Super Mex, 
who managed to survive Jack Nicklaus' pow- 
erful charge. Even though I'm a Trevino 
fan, I also pay tribute to Nicklaus, who 
came ever so close after shaving six strokes 
off par before bogeying 16. 

Robert Prodanovic 

Austin, Texas 
Sirs: 

Re Dan Jenkins' remark about “the aw k- 
ward, silly, faraway sound of bagpipes," I 
am sure he did not make that comment in 
Scotland. If he had, the littlest man in all 
of Scotland would have stuffed him in a hag- 
gis and fed him to the Loch Ness Monster! 

Robert Fraser 

Spokane 

CHESS WIZARDRY 

Sirs: 

Being fans of Bobby Fischer and avid 
fans of championship chess, we found Roy 
Blount's article (Boris in Wonderland, July 


24) quite annoying. He is so quick to crit- 
icize things that he really does not under- 
stand. Fischer's actions arc part of his plan 
to outwit Spassky. It is also evident that 
these actions are as much a part of his game 
as his use of the Nimzo-lndian or Sicilian 
defense. Chess is Fischer's whole life. Let 
him live and play in his own manner. 

John Steeie 
Doug Steele 
Mark Stlele 

Cherry Hill, N.J. 

Sirs: 

What is this match for? The entertainment 
of the public or to establish the world chess 
champion? I agree Bobby Fischer should 
have thought over the consequences of sell- 
ing the camera rights beforehand, but it is 
his privilege to have the cameras removed. 
Instead of condemning Fischer, let's praise 
him for his wizardry at chess. If I were com- 
peting for the world title 1 would demand 
perfect conditions. Wouldn't you? 

Bob McNitt 

Leawood, Kans. 

Sirs: 

Ask ballplayers about the conditions of 
the parks they perform in, or boxers about 
some of the rings they have fought in. Con- 
sider the warped Doors basketball players 
have to contend with, or the gravel pits foot- 
ball stars put up with, or the cow pastures 
golfers arc required to chip and putt on. 
Any athlete who is paid for a performance 
should have one thing in mind, and that is 
to play to his utmost ability to please the 
spectators who support the game. Winning 
isn't everything, as proven by the composure 
and poise of Jack Nicklaus at Muirlicld. 

My advice to Bobby Fischer is twofold: 
he should either enter the field of opera or 
write a book entitled How To Be the No. I 
Crybaby. 

William D. Siedlecki 

Indianapolis 

Sirs: 

Roy Blount Jr. has written a fine and 
well considered article on the game of chess, 
and I applaud his literary accomplishment. 
However, I must disagree with his state- 
ment that Bobby Fischer is at his best in a 
back-room situation. Bobby showed that he 
can win in the larger arena by taking the 
fifth game in 27 moves and evening the sc- 
ries at 2'/ 2 points each. 1 am sure that Bobby 
will continue to perform well wherever he 
plays, and that he will end the Soviet Union's 
chess dominance by returning w ith the world 
championship. 

Jeee Hall 

Manhattan, Kans. 
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The Pinto Wagon. 

For people who’d like an economy car if it 
carried more. Or a wagon if it cost less. 


Ifs a solid Ford Pinto . 

Under the hood, you'll find a tough little 
2000ce overhead cam engine as standard 
equipment. 

The body is welded solid. Then electro- 
coated against corrosion. Then painted five 
more times. 

There's rock and pinion steering like on 
some expensive sports cars. 

In normal use, recommended mainte- 
nance is only every six thousand miles or 
every six months. 

So if it's economy you're after, you'll 
find plenty in this new Pinto. 


It's o convenient Ford Wagon . 

You can get it as a basic wagon (below), 
or with the Squire option (above). 


It's only 1 0 inches or so longer than our 
Pinto Sedan: easy to handle and park. But put 
the rear seat down and you get over 60 



cubic feet of cargo space. VW Squareback 
and Vega Kommbock both give you about 
50 cubic feet. 

The lift gate swings up out of the way. 
The spare tire has its own well under the floor. 
The rear seat passenger windows flip open for 
ventilation. 

In short, the Pinto Wagon gives you the 
kind of convenience and usefulness you'd 
expect from any ford Wagon, Only it gives 
it to you in a basic little Pinto size. 

When you get back to basics, 
you get back to Ford. 


FORD PINTO 


FORD DIVISION 



19TH HOLE coni inued 


DOWN FROM OLYMPUS 

Sirs: 

William Johnson put together quite an 
article ( Defender of the Faith, July 24). Avery 
Brundage is indeed a very difficult man to 
classify. 

I found myself not only enlightened but 
also appalled over the makeup of the IOC. 
Speaking only in the realm of track and 
field, I do not understand how most of those 
individuals can relate to or empathize with 
the life-style and motivations of today's 
“amateur" athlete. It is easy for Mr. Brund- 
age to stand by the precepts of the Olym- 
pic movement when he has S25 million in 
the bank. 

My hope is that more publications will 
explore the phenomenon of the IOC and, 
in so doing, generate some changes from 
within. We need people who can identify 
with the “poor folks.” 

Lee Ferrero 

Weed, Calif. 

Sirs: 

The most thought-provoking point in your 
series of articles on the Olympic Games was 
Mr. Brundage’s definition of sport as play: 
"Sport is a pastime and a diversion . . . op- 


posed to work — free, spontaneous, joyous— 
for recreation.” 

Mr. Brundage has brought into focus a 
fundamental difficulty in keeping the Olym- 
pics closed to professionals. To win a gold 
medal in the Olympics today, a competitor 
must devote his life to the development of 
his talent. Even if the competitor considers 
his preparation a joy, such total dedication 
is more than mere recreation. It is work, 
not sport. Keeping the Olympics closed to 
professionals may be desirable, but it is hard- 
ly conceivable. 

Edd Wheeler 

Wadcsboro, N.C. 

Sirs: 

So Jim Kilroy says we had the “right peo- 
ple" talking to the IOC. From the results, 
we obviously did not. Perhaps one of the 
reasons for Los Angeles' defeat in its bid 
to host the 1976 Games is the air of pomp- 
ous superiority Kilroy conveys in his re- 
marks. Jesse Owens “can’t sit down . . . 
and talk with the kind of men who are on 
the IOC. . . . We had blacks on our com- 
mittee, and we were going to let them speak. 
We had an Administration man, and he 
was going to talk about Kent State." 


Jim Kilroy comes across as being much 
stuffier and more self-righteous than Avery 
Brundage. 

Ken Huggins 

Amherst, Mass. 

BY THE BOOK 

Sirs: 

I was very disappointed to read Tex 
Maule's article concerning the attempt to 
sell the Los Angeles Rams' playbook to 
Saint Coach J. D. Roberts ( Would You Buy 
a Used Playbook from This Man? July 24). 
Apparently Tex Maule and Paul Brown feel 
that it would be better to forgive and for- 
get, without letting the NFL front office 
know, rather than to follow the course of 
action taken by Roberts. 

The criticism of the New Orleans Saints 
for contacting the FBI is uncalled for. Rob- 
erts did not call the FBI, he called the NFL 
front office. So, in all probability, Pete Ro- 
zelle was the one who had the final say so 
far as contacting the FBI was concerned. 

In my opinion, Pete Rozelle has done 
more to uphold the dignity of professional 
football in the last 10 years than 10 Paul 
Browns. How could the integrity of the game 
be upheld in full view of millions of fans 
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Introducing the Ck)nditioning-Gfoom System for Men 

Even after spraying twice for extra hold your hair still feels soft and natural 


New Conditioning-Groom System 



Want more hold from your hair spray . . . 
without stiffness? Try New Vaseline® 
Hair Spray & Conditioner. Simply fol- 
low this daily grooming system: 

3. Spray New ‘Vuseline’ Hair Spray Sr 
Conditioner all through your hair. 

2. Massage hair and scalp briskly. 

3. Style hair any way you want. 

4. Now spray a second time for extra 
control. 

Notice how your hair still feels natural 
...looks soft. ..even after spraying 
twice for extra hold. 



Why hair feels soft and natural: 

First, ‘Vaseline’ Hair Spray & Condi- 
tioner has a special conditioning agent 
— Viratol®. 


Second, this formula is sprayed 
through a new actuator system for a 
more even, less sticky hold. 

Spray System Test 


A Leading 

Hair Spray 

• 

New ‘Vaseline’ 
Hair Spray & 
Conditioner 

m 

T 



On sensitive, electro- 
cardiogram paper, you 
can see the difference. 
A leading hair spray 
delivers large droplets 
that can run and make 
hair stiff or sticky. 


But New ‘Vaseline’ Hair 
Spray & Conditioner 
delivers a superfine, 
concentrated mist to 
leave hair holding soft 
and natural . . . instead 
of stiff or sticky. 


Vaseline* and Viratol* are reilstered trademarks ot 


Cheset>rou|h-ft>nd's Inc. 




THE ONCE IN YOUR LIFETIME R6HT FILM 



The Super Fight for the All-Time COMPUTER Heavyweight Championship of the World 
Staged Blow-by-Blow. The Computer Decides the Winner of this Most Unique Match. 


Rocky c 

MARCIANO Y* 


Muhammad 

ALI 



At the beginning, it's Ali's brilliant com- 
binations and staccato jab which humili- 
ate the ever-charging Marciano. "The 
Rock’s futility is never more evident 
when, in the 8th Round, bleeding badly 
from the ripping accuracy of Ali's 
punches, he is sent crashing to the can- 
vas by a beautifully timed right to the jaw. 
The knockdown infuriates The Rock", 
and from this point on. The Brockton 
Blockbuster" tears away at All's midsec- 
tion with bone-crushing power Ali is far 
ahead on points and knows he just has 
to last the 15 rounds to be awarded the 
decision in this all-time epic clash of the 
Super Heavyweights." 

Driven by unmatched courage and de- 
termination, relentlessly pressing. Mar- 
ciano lands with distressing frequency 


to Ah's stomach and ribs. Then, a "six 
punch" Marciano finisher bombs Ali to 
the canvas in Round 12 But the bell 
saves the weary and weakened Ali. 

The palm-sweating 13th Round is one of 
the greatest moments in boxing history 
as the cut and bleeding Marciano pur- 
sues the elusive, graceful giant Sudden- 
ly. "The Rock" explodes at Ali in the 
ring corner, pumping eight rib-crushing 
punches to the body and ending the 
combination with a ripping left to the 
head of Ali. It's over!! Unquestionably 
one of the most thrilling moments ever 
recorded on color film! 

When your heart slows down and the 
palms of your hands are dry enough, re- 
wind the projector and run Ihe film 
again!!! 


PLEASE RUSH 
MY FULL COLUR 
“ROCKY MARCIANO 
VS. 

MUHAMMAD ALI" 
COMPUTER 
FIGHT FILM 


Use Coupon to Order 

Ring Classics For Rare, r .elusive 8mm F . 
Box L No C.O.D.'s Sent 

Hauppauge, New York 11787 


FOR ALL SPORT FANS 

1 Root $19 95 8mm Super 8mm 

OR 

FOR THE DISCRIMINATING 

FIGHT FILM COLLECTOR 

^ ? Reels S33 95 ; 8mm ; Sutler 8mm 

(WO KO** 
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City 


Does More Than Help Shrink 
Swelling Of Hemorrhoidal 
Tissues Due To Infection 

Also Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief in Many 
Cases from Pain and Itching in Such Tissues. 


When hemorrhoidal tissues swell, 
become inflamed and infected— it 
can be very painful for the suf- 
ferer. Hut doctors have found a 
remarkably successful medication 
which is so effective that it ac- 
tually helps shrink swelling of such 
tissues. And it does more. In 
many cases, it also gives prompt 
relief for hours from the pain and 
itching in hemorrhoidal tissues. 

This medication is obtainable 
without a prescription under the 
name-Preparation H®. Tests by 




leading doctors on hundreds of 
patients in New York, Washington, 
D.C. and at a large medical cen- 
ter verified Preparation H gave 
similar successful results in 
many cases. 

When you consider Preparation H 
offers so many benefits— it’s no won- 
der millions of sufferers buy it each 
year to obtain this relief. See if it 
doesn’t help you. 

There’s no other formula like 
Preparation H. Ointment or sup- 
positories. 



just $2 





Without effort, without fuss, and without 
corkscrew our removes the most stub- 

born and firmly seated cork in seconds! It uses safe 
air pressure (two strokes on the piston does the job). 

There is nothing to replace and no CO: to spoil the taste of your 
precious Lafite Rothschild. Our catalog lists at $4.95. But, if 

you are a devil-may care type, and used to making lightning decisions, you 
may have this delightful gadget FOR JUST $2 (limited time only). How? 
Just send us your check for $2 (or two $1 bills if you prefer) and we'll rush 
it to you. But that isn't all: In addition we'll send you our FABULOUS NEW 
CATALOG And, finally, we’ll send you A $2 GIFT CERTIFICATE. Impress your 
friends with do*\fet Send your $2 today, before we withdraw this crazy 
offer Please, only one per customer. Allow 4 weeks for delivery. 

D Please send me , etc., forthwith. My $2 are enclosed. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


ZIP 


586 Washington St., San Francisco, Ca. 94111 

navernws 
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19TH HOLE continued 

including very impressionable youngsters - 
if a matter such as the illegal selling of a 
playbook were brushed under a rug’.’ I think 
Pete Rozelle and the NFL had adequate rea- 
son to call in the FBI. The exposure which 
professional football is subject to warrants 
the strict policing of the sport. 

Robert M. Cisneros Jr. 

New Orleans 
Sirs: 

Why make a federal case over Quarterback 
Karl Sweetan's attempted sale of a play- 
book to Saint Head Coach J. D. Roberts? 
Because that's the way it should be! 

If a pro football team's playbook is so in- 
significant. why compose one? Why fine a 
rookie $500 or $1,000 if it is lost? Why not 
exchange playbooks with other clubs? Bet- 
ter yet. print them all in The Wall Street Jour- 
nal each year. Hats off to J. D. 

Dale Menard 

New Orleans 
Sirs: 

I do not condone Karl Sweetan's actions, 
but l do agree with most of the pro coach- 
es that the FBI should not have been brought 
into it. I believe this was strictly a football 
problem and could have been solved through 
the disciplinary channels of football. 

David L. Bri ns 
Brunssum, The Netherlands 

Sirs: 

The way Karl Swcetan played as a Ram, 
it's hard to believe he ever had a playbook. 

Dave Hollingsworth 
Marina Del Rcy, Calif. 

MERCKXISTS 

Sirs: 

As an avid bicycle racer and Merckxist, 
I was delighted to sec John Underwood's 
article ( The Majesty of Monsieur Merckx, 
July 24). However, 1 would like to make 
a correction. Jacques Anquctil's first Tour 
de France win came not in 1961 (the be- 
ginning of his four-year streak) but in 1957. 
He therefore still holds the record for most 
Tour victories (five) and is tied with Merckx 
for most consecutive wins (four). 

Howard C. Runyon 

Fair Haven, N.J. 

Sirs: 

I nominate Eddy Merckx for Sportsman 
of the Year. As John Underwood said, his 
achievement is comparable to Henry Aar- 
on batting .442. 

Dave Bojarczuk 

Portland. Me. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
Time & Lifi Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 
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Loyalist’s 

Hang-up 



The more you know 
about Scotch, the more loyal 
are to Ballantines. 


That's no problem!’ 


“Since I tasted Ballantines 
I cant drink any other Scotch! 


Be a Ballantines Loyalist 


Whatever you drive, wherever you go, 
Pennzoil is worth asking for. 
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